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from Boston 


An Introduction to NEWS-WEEK— 
Vol. I—No. | out February 17, 1933 


Ten years ago, the first news-magazine presented its strik- 
ing and original pages to a skeptical world. It succeeded 
because it filled a human need, and filled it brilliantly. The 
era of the weekly news-magazine began. 

NEWS-WEEK is the name of the newcomer to this 
field. Volume 1, Number 1, will be published February 17, 
1933, but the real birth of this magazine covers a several- 
year period in which its makers checked and rechecked 
their opportunity among thousands of intelligent people. 

When you read the first issue of NEWS-WEEK, you will 
read a magazine that, literally, has been fashioned from a 
door-to-door knowledge of what a liberal cross-section of 
news-reading Americans want today’s news-magazine to be. 

This is NEWS-WEEK 
NEWS-WEEK makes quickly intelligible the vast, color- 
ful, and bewildering drama of human affairs. It marshals 
facts against their background, throws revealing light into 
obscure situations—helps you understand the news. 

NEWS-WEEK presents news sincerely, in simple un- 
affected English. 

NEWS-WEERK is respectful where respect is due, ever 
retaining a fundamentally correct attitude toward all mat- 
ters involving taste and ethics. 

NEWS-WEERK is alert and alive to humor, but not at 
the expense of perspective. 

NEWS-WEEK is abundantly illustrated with news- 
photographs to give the swift-paced text a pertinent, arrest- 
ing “news-reel” background, 

NEWS-WEEK is today with enough of vesterday to fit 
it to your thinking for tomorrow. A thoroughly different 
news-magazine—geared to present-day needs in weekly 
news-presentation: brief, accurate, thorough, sincere. 


For information write E. L. Rea, Advertising Director, 
Rockefeller Center— 1270 Sixth Avenue— New York. 


NEWS-WEEK 


FIRST PRINT ORDER IN EXCESS OF 70,000 


to the Coast 


10 CENTS #400 A YEAR 


NEWS-WEEK’S Leading Departments 
THE FRONT PAGE, first news first. The NEWS-WEEK at Home, 
the week's significant national news. The NEWS-WEEK Abroad, 
foreign news reported and explained. The NEWS-WEEK in Busi- 
ness, NEWS-WEER’S own reporters, supplemented by information 


from all important business sources. Ten other departments. 
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in Pittsburgh...and 
Fifth in the United States 
in 1932 Advertising Volume 
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ADVERTISING ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 
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CLASSIFIED AUTOMOTIVE ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISING ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 


pirsrnigghe on linage reports of Media Records, Inc., exclusive of American Weekly linage and advertising of publisher’s 
pwn enterprises in second Pittsburgh paper, and Metropolitan Sunday new npapene linage in The Press. 


: The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


DEPARTMENT OF PRESS +--+ OF THE AUDIT 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
’ 230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
CBICACO * BAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * DALLAS * DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO * ATLANTA 


yo MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on ‘the. first and ‘fifteenth, except in March and October, u ben i it is published three times a month and dated the 
it, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and publis shed by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
idwance. Enteved as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y.. under the Act of March 3, 1879. February 15, 1933. Vol. XXXU, No. 4 
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Story of 
Your 
Product 


MOVIESCOPE 
puts the animated 
story of your product 


—In the Hands 
of Your Public! 


ANDY vest pocket size— 
flipped by the thumb to 
obtain animation. The 
cost—less than half a postage 
stamp. 
Moviescopes depict your prod- 
uct and its use and are made 
from actual motion pictures. 


Moviescope Corp. is exclu- 
sively licensed to produce 
Mickey Mouse, Asop’s Fables, 
Krazy Kat and other famous 
comics in flicker book form. 


These famous cartoons—or our 
original cartoon creations— 
are effective interest-sustaining 
features for the reverse side of 
the pages. 
Moviescopes play an important 
part in the sales campaigns of: 
General Motors 
Melville Shoe Co. 
Chrysler Motors 
Feina Life Ins. Co. 
and other leading concerns. 


Ideas submitted without obligation. 
Samples and prices on request. Write to 


H. R. DOUGHTY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Chrysler Building, N. Y. City 
National Sales Representatives 


For 


MOVIESCOPE CORPORATION, N.Y. 


Licensees—Creators—Patentees 
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Texas’ Tithe to Technocracy 


We all hear a lot about technocracy these 
days. The main theme of technocracy, as 
S.O.S. understands it, is controlled produc- 
tion—geared to controlled demand. In it- 
self this is an ideal goal, assuming, of 
course, that demand can be controlled. 

Now the basis of controlled production 
and demand is (1) 

a sound knowledge 

of the right produc- 

tion potential for 

real manufacturing 

economy in any 

given line or lines, 

and (2) a knowl- 

edge of the approxi- 

mate point where 

demand normalcy is 

reached. To _bal- 

ance the two, one , 
must first have the PA 

facts to go on. After - 

that, the balancing, Pirie MacDonald 
says S.0.S. (shrug- Walter Mann 
ging it off), is up 

to the technocrats, who claim they can 
do it and possibly could, given the 
opportunity. Nobody shall say that the 
Department of Commerce, the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Industrial 
Conference Board and the other big re- 
search agencies haven't put in a lot of good 
licks in the gathering of figures on produc- 
tion potentiality. Evidently the technocrats 
have done quite a little too—although 
their occasional loose use of figures sounds 
just a little too casual for general accep- 
tance. They all find that we have a lot 
more production than we need at present, 
which prompts an inelegant “So what!” 
from S.O.S. who wants action in the over- 
due solution of this man’s depression. 

Latest contribution to the information 
on production is the 122-page green-paper- 
covered “Directory of Texas Manufacturers,” 
a detailed work classified by cities and by 
products as of July 15, 1932. Dated Janu- 
ary, 1933, it was compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the University of 
Texas at Austin. 

F. A. Buechel and Martha Ann Ziv- 
ley were the main authors. Alice Bell and 
Marjorie Vogan helped. Built around the 
Thomas Register, this excellent pamphlet 
was published with the main purpose of 
(1) making it easier for buyers and sellers 
to trade in Texas-made goods; (2) creating 
and stimulating industrial-mindedness in 
Texas (Heaven knows why in a period of 
over-industrialization such as we are now 
facing) ; and (3) by making possible more 
effective industry cooperation. 

Apologizing for inevitable inaccuracies 
in what is the first work of its kind in 
Texas (such, for instance, as the listing 
of but one agency in all Texas under the 
heading Advertising Agency Service—when 
everyday common sense tells us that Texas 
must boast of at least a hundred firms per- 
forming that function under one name or 
another) this pamphlet goes on indirectly to 
show what a tough time the technocrats 
are going to have in unscrambling produc- 
tion potentiality vs. demand in Texas alone 


WALTER MANN 


—to say nothing of the U. S. 

Chambers of commerce helped them 
build their list of all manufacturers whose 
businesses carried them beyond the confines 
of their own cities or towns. A question. 
naire to this list and a lot of follow-up 
did the rest. The result is an admittedly 
incomplete (but much more complete than 
ever before) list of 3,000 “manufacturers” 
by towns which comprise the first 24 pages 
of the book, followed by nearly a hundred 
pages of product classifications listing in. 
dividual manufacturers. It belongs on the 
library shelves of every manufacturer, 
wholesaler or dealer who wants to buy 
from or sell to Texas. Presumably it is 
free, since no price is quoted on its flyleaf, 
and presumably copies are available upon 
application direct to Austin. 


Automotive Direct Mail 


Belonging more properly in the Tips 
Column (or in Droke’s) because it is more 
a piece of promotion than a research effort, 
S.0.S. has held “How to Make Your Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Pay’ for the day 
when he needed a filler of just so long—to 
write urging those interested in selling the 
automotive field to get a copy of this ex- 
cellent brochure, Twenty-four pages long 
and a handsome cover—it shows how the 
Chilton Class Journal Company's Direct 
Mail Division (Chestnut and Fifty-sixth 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania), finesses 
the constant requests for extra service of 
sorts for advertisers, readers, etc., by offer- 
ing to do these services for advertisers, 
etc., enough more efficiently to warrant 
their paying for them. Paragraphs on 
“Dollars vs. Sense,’’ ‘Automotive Head- 
quarters,” “Coordinated Effort,’’ “Results,” 
“Costs,” ‘Eliminating False Economy,” 
“Proper List Classifications,” ‘‘Accuracy," 
“Efficiency,” etc., preceding a detailed de- 
scription of the entire operation—makes 
this a worth-while brochure for all those 
who need research, plans, copy, art, priat- 
ing, addressing or mailing to or for the 
automotive field. Address Direct Mail Di- 
vision, Chilton, Philadelphia, direct. 


Safety 


Foremen’s Safety Conferences—Metto- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s policy: 
holders Service Bureau outlines a series 0 
seven conferences on safety, to be held by 
foremen in factories, etc., under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) The reasons for safety 
work, (2) Using facts (our excuse for 
mentioning it in this column) to prevent 
accidents, (3) Getting the new employe 
started right, (4) Helping the “accident: 
prone” employe, (5) Getting the depart 
ment behind the foreman, (6) The value 
of safeguarding equipment, (7) The effect 
of “good housekeeping” on safety an 
operation. Thorough, as usual, this 24- 
page document even contains copy for af 
interofice memorandum by which such 
meetings might be called. Available 
through James L. Madden, third vice-pres'- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Sales 


IRST published in 
1929, twice since re- 
vised and extended in 
scope, ““A Manual of 
Sales Control for the 
Chicago Market and 
Other Market Areas”’ is 
today serving scores of 
national advertisers. On 
the broad and solid base 
afforded by its amazing 
wealth of vital data, 
these advertisers have 
“set up” their Chicago sales opera- 
tions; by so doing they have without 
exception reduced sales costs and in- 
creased sales efficiency in the nation’s 
second great market. 

Through the Manual a sales execu- 
tive becomes a veritable Gulliver in 
Lilliput, able to secure an on-the- 
ground picture of the most intimate 
details concerning population and its 
racial and economic aspects; retail out- 
lets by kind, number and location; 


CONTROL - 
ata PROFIT! 


The Sales Manual is not a booklet, 
not propaganda—it is a working tool 
for sales executives. ture. 


The Key to 


retail sales in dollar to- 
tals and per family; the 
number and _ classified 
worth of owned homes; 
the number of rented 
homes and average rent 
paid; pedestrian count 
at street intersections in 
retail centers, and nu- 
merous other important 
factors of similar na- 


With all this data, not 
obtainable in comparable form. or 
extent from any other source, users of 
the Manual have an immense advan- 
tage in meeting the pressure of 
present-day competition. 

Examination and study of the 
Manual itself is a privilege offered 
to all interested executives through 
The Boone Man. A letter or phone 
call to the nearest Boone office or 
this newspaper will bring The Boone 
Man and the Manual to your office. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 


of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Shall We Join the Ladies? 


HIS is rather a dilatory acknowledgment of the splendid 
space accorded the article on our dealer helps which appeared 
in your December 1 issue. 

1 imagine that you have many testimonials, if the executives 
of our organization may be taken as a criterion. However, | have 
an unusual one for you. I receive cight or ten sales and advertis- 
ing publications at home and Mrs. Ellison always reads SALEs 
MANAGEMENT from cover to cover. As a result, she keeps more 
up to date on changes in personnel, and the advent of any cam- 
paign, than a great many advertising men whom I know. Mrs. 
Ellison is not particularly interested in business but she has re- 
marked many times that your publication is so concisely and in- 
terestingly written that she finds it a pleasure to read it. 

PauL S. ELLISON, Advertising Manager, 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 
Emporium, Pennsylvania. 


(Our compliments to Mrs. Ellison. A business paper that can 
get itself read by women who are self-confessedly non-commercial- 
minded, must have, shall we say, vivacity in addition to utility 
value.—THE Ep!rors.) 


Horatio Alger—Modernized, and True 


ee we ordered from your company several sales edi 
torials. The attached is the reaction of a sales manager who 
distributes our product. We thought this might interest you. 

H. S. Fo.ey, 

Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, 


Foley, Florida. 


Excerpts from the bulletin mentioned, which was sent by P. W. 
Gay, sales manager, Steel City Lumber Company, Birmingham, to 
his salesmen: 


“To All Salesmen: 

“You have no doubt received from Brooks-Scanlon a copy of the 
reprint from the August, 1931, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
entitled “Is Saturday Really an ‘Off’ Day? Or do Salesmen Only 
Think So?” It occurs to the writer that there is much good food 
for thought in this article. After all is said and done, it’s usually 
the fellow who shows the most anxiety who wins out. In othe 
words, the fellow who doesn’t slow down every time there is a 
change in the weather and who is constantly plugging. 

“Please pardon a personal reference, which is an actual experi- 
ence of the writer back in 1912—his first experience on the road. 
1 was working for the Steel City Lumber Company, in the states 
of Georgia, North and South Carolina and a part of northeast 
Alabama. No one was traveling in automobiles in those days. 
Our traveling was done by train. Occasionally, if the weather 
was bad, or it was late at night, we were able to afford the ex- 
pense of riding up from the train to the hotel in hotel buses, which 
cost a quarter—this provided the hotel was located something like 
a mile from the station, but if the hotels were located closer and 
the ‘weather wasn't too bad, we usually walked and carried our 
baggage. We also walked to all the retail yards in the town, 
if the street cars didn’t pass near. 

“The particular experience I have in mind—fitting in well 
with the articles Brooks-Scanlon sent you—happened in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. It was late August and the temperature 
seemed to be about 110 in the shade. I had left Atlanta early 
Monday morning and had worked the entire week without scratch- 
ing. I got into Columbia on Friday night. Saturday morning | 
started out to work. the trade, and as the street cars didn’t go 
very close to any of the yards, 1 worked the town on foot. Know- 
ing that some of the yards then closed at 1:00 o'clock on Satur- 
days, I naturally had to start early, and I hustled around trying to 
see them all before closing time. Consequently, I had walked 
some eight or ten miles or more. 

“One fellow I had called on in the morning didn’t have time 
to see me, but had said, ‘If you will come back this afternoon, 
around 3:00 o'clock, I may be able to give you an order.’ A 
few minutes before 3:00 I was there. After waiting for him nearly 
an hour, he came in and gave me an order for two cars, then said 
to me, ‘Do you call on so-and-so?’ I said, ‘No, I didn't even 
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know there was such a company.’ He said, “They are good fellows 
haven't been in business long, but you go to see them.’ He tele 
phoned them that I was coming and they agreed to wait for me 
This meant another 2-mile walk. I got in a little before 5:09 
o'clock and by 6:00 o'clock I had got an order out of them fo; 
five cars, making a total of seven cars for the week. Needless 
say, I didn’t have to be rocked to sleep that night and that the 
indigestion I had had from worrying over not getting any business 
that week disappeared. 

“This just goes to prove that back as far as 1912 people did 
business on Saturday, and they are still doing business on Sat 
urday. I wouldn't be surprised if most of them don't stick 4 
little closer around their place of business on Saturday this year 
than they have been doing for the past ten or fifteen, in spite 
of the fact some people are arguing five-day weeks. Boys, the 
point I am making is this: Our present weeks are made up of 
seven days, six for work and one for rest and worship. Are we 
carrying out such a program? 

“The point that I am making is that Saturday is a work day. 
and, if we are well, six days’ work isn’t going to hurt us, provided 
we take care of ourselves and get proper rest at night. I firmly 
believe that the fellow who comes out of this quiet business 
period is going to be the fellow who doesn’t know how to quit 
and the fellow who doesn’t know how to take no for an answer. 
If any of you differ with me I will be mighty glad to have your 
reasons.” 


A Cheer for Our Pertinent Paragraphs! 


M?®: ALLEN has asked me to send you some of our latest data 
for the 1933 Survey of Spending Power, saying that he was 
writing you to that effect. He is very busy with a prominent 
man passing through on the Coolidge today, and I find that he 
did not ask you to reserve advertising space for us in this issue. 
I shall call this to his attention and he will no doubt write you 
again by the next boat. In the meantime, I am sending you cor- 
rected data for the forthcoming issue. 

You may be interested in knowing that Governor Farrington, 
publisher of the Star-Bulletin, is following each issue of Sates 
MANAGEMENT—marking pertinent paragraphs in each issue before 
passing it on to the staff. 

Fay KING Watts, Manager, National Advertising Department, 

Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The Far West ‘‘Views with Interest’”— 


OMING down from San Francisco last night, I read a very 

interesting article which was reprinted from the November 15, 
1932, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. The subject was “Why Fifth 
Avenue Strategy Won't Sell the Far West.” It was sent to me 
through our New York office by the advertising manager of our 
client, the New York Central, who asked that I comment on the 
suitability of their copy for the Pacific Coast. 

When I got part way through it, I thought I recognized the 
fine article as the one you discussed with me some weeks ago 
in San Francisco. If so, do you have reprints of this article, or 
can you get me about fifteen copies? 

Don FRANCISCO, Vice President. 
Lord & Thomas, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California. 


20 Plans That Inspire Sales Managers . . 


St pe only myself, but others have read your more than inter- 
esting articles on “20 Plans That Inspire Men to Fight for 
Orders” and “Turning 1933 Sales Opportunities Into Gold.” 
We believe that these articles are of sufficient interest to wat- 
rant our district sales managers reading them also, and retaining 
this information permanently. We, therefore, ask that you send 
to us six reprints each of the articles mentioned. I really think 
that they are good and that we can all put them to good use. 
W. S. Brown, Sales Manager, 
Universal Gypsum & Lime Company. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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3-Cent Postage and the P.M.G. 


AS prophesied in this department many 
moons ago, there seems little probability 
that the Seventy-second Congress, now in 
session, will get to the point of taking any 
definite action on first-class postal rates. 

On December 19, 1932, Representative 
Louis Ludlow (Indiana, Dem.) introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives, to 
reduce the first-class postage rate from three 
to two cents. He has spoken for the meas- 
ure, I believe, on 
two occasions, and 
while there appears 
to be no concerted 
opposition and con- 
siderable favorable 
comment, Congress- 
men have many 
other pressing mat- 
ters on their minds 
these days, and pos- 
tal revision’ will 
doubtless go by the 
boards. 

Mr. Ludlow has 
gathered a _ wealth 
of data from busi- 
ness interests of the 
country tending to 
prove quite conclusively that the increase in 
first-class rates has tended to curtail bulk 
mailings, and to cause mailers to switch 
from first to third class. I am keeping 
in close touch with Mr. Ludlow, who is 
the Representative from my Congressional 
District, and since he was re-elected last 
November, he will be a member of the 
next (special) session of Congress, which 
the new President must inevitably call early 
in the Spring. I have asked him for a 
statement as to his intentions concerning 
the measure in the next session, and a 
prophecy concerning the probable outcome. 
I hope to have a reply from him for pub- 
lication in our March 1 issue. 

In passing, it might be interesting to ob- 
serve Postmaster General Brown's reaction. 
The increase in first class rates, it will be 
recalled, was one of Mr, Brown's pet reve- 
nue raising schemes; in fact, he recom- 
mended this move for a long time before 
it received any serious consideration from 
the Administration. I quote Representative 
Ludlow: 

“Postmaster General Brown, in his testi- 
mony before our Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department, 
expressed the opinion that the three-cent 
postage rate has provided greater revenues 
than would have been possible under the 
two-cent rate, but he gave no figures that 
were not based on pure speculation. By 
analogy he sought to show that since first- 
class postal receipts of the fifty leading post 
offices of the county for the last quarter 
of the fiscal year 1932 were 17.53 per cent 
lower than in the last quarter of the fiscal 
year 1931, the two-cent postage being 
effective in both quarters [Editorial note: 
The Government's fiscal year ends June 30, 
and the new postal rate became effective 
in July, 1932] and receipts of the same 


Maxwell Droke 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticise sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. 


offices for the first quarter of the present 
fiscal year (three-cent postage being then ef- 
fective) showed a loss of only 1 per cent 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
of the previous fiscal year under the two- 
cent rate, therefore, the effect of the higher 
rate was to convert what would have been 
a loss of about 1714 per cent into a loss 
of only 1 per cent. This sort of reasoning 
is prefaced with so many ‘ifs’ and uncer- 
tainties, and is so vague, that it can hardly 
be considered convincing.” 
* #* 


Another interesting development from 
across the sea: I note that the Saturday 
Review, old-established English journal 
of literature and comment, is now per- 
mitting advertisers to enclose loose re- 
turn post cards in the publication. In a 
recent issue, I noticed one of these cards 
advertising an investment trust. This 
procedure is against the postal regula- 
tions for second class matter in the 
United States (except, I believe, that a 
publisher may use such a card to notify 
the subscriber of an expiring subscrip- 
tion) but apparently they are able to get 
away with it abroad. 


% % # 


Testimonial with New Twist 


A recent letter on which I have heard 
a good deal of comment is the Lowell 
Thomas-Hotel New Yorker combination. 
Early in January, Lowell Thomas, ‘The 
News Voice of the Air,” sent out on his 
personal letterhead, to a considerable list, 
the following message: 

“Dear Mr. - 

“Last night, Ralph Hitz, President of 
the Hotel New Yorker, told me that he 
was anxious to have you stop at The 
New Yorker when you are in New York. 

“So I volunteered to drop you a note 
in his behalf, because,. first, Ralph Hitz 
is the kind of chap one likes to help. And 
second, I’m enthusiastic about the New 
Yorker, and the unusual attention and 
service they always give you. 

“You probably have heard that the New 
Yorker has been strikingly successful right 
through the depression, largely because Mr. 
Hitz has been able to provide his guests 
with ten-dollar a day service and luxury 
at less than half that price. You can even 
get a room there for as little as $3.50 a 
day! 
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“I hope you'll try the New Yorker the 
next chance you have. I'm enclosing a 
card of introduction—just present it to the 
assistant manager or the room clerk when 
you register, and you'll get every possible 
attention. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


Accompanying the letter was Mr, 
Thomas’ personal card. Written in his 
characteristic script was the message: 


Mr, Hitz: 


This will present 
Mr. Bill Boop 

will appreciate any 

courtesies extended 
—Lowell Thomas 


A plate had been made of this script, but 
Mr. Thomas, apparently, filled in the in- 
dividual name in each case. The match 
was only fair. 

The letter from Mr. Thomas was fol- 
lowed, a few days later, by one from Mr. 
Hitz himself, on the stationery of Hotel 
New Yorker: 


“Dear Mr. : 


“Mr. Lowell Thomas has sent me a 
copy of the letter which he wrote you 
several days ago about the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

“I just want to add my own personal 
assurance that we shall strive mightily to 
deserve Mr. Thomas’ recommendation. 

“Whenever you are coming to New 
York, please address your reservation to 
my attention, so that I personally will be 
able to look after your comfort. 


“Cordially yours,” 


The general reaction seems to be pretty 
well summed up by an agency man in 
Chicago, who said to me the other day, 
“Of course I know it’s a lot of hooey. 
Lowell Thomas never heard of me in all 
his born days, and probably never will 
unless I rum amuck, murder seventeen 
babes in Lincoln Park, and thus make the 
first page. But I'll admit it didn’t make 
me feel sore to reflect that I was con- 
sidered an individual of sufficient impor- 
tance to include, even on such a general 
list. I took the letter home and showed 
it to my wife, partly as a joke, and partly, 
I'll admit, because I was a trifle proud o 
the distinction. And I had quite a time 
restraining her. She wanted to take it 
around and show it to all the neighbors!” 


* * * 


From the Six-O-Clock Club, of St. 
Louis, that extremely live aggregation of 
young letter writers, comes an interesting 
bulletin titled “Letter Craft.” It is to 
be published, I understand, semi-monthly 
and contains many valuable pointers on 
letter construction. If you will address 
President H. L. Gerding, 4657 Lee Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri, I am sure he 
will be glad to send you a specimen 
copy, and explain how your name may 
be placed permanently on the mailing 
list. 
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THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


DOES A RAG-PAPER LETTERHEAD COST MORE? 


= In the coin of the land, one cent represents the difference 
between a cheap paper and a fine rag paper in your letterhead. In 
value—impressiveness, selling power, efficiency—there are many 
dollars’ worth of difference. » Here are the facts: According to a 
large firm of certified public accountants, the average business 
letter costs 34.6 cents, excluding paper. Cheap paper brings the 
cost to 35 cents, whereas the finest rag paper would not put it 
above 36 cents. And here’s a fact you can check at your own desk: 
If you compare the paper cost in 1,000 letterheads using one of 
the well-known sulphite sheets and Chieftain Bond, the difference 
will be about 80 cents, or eight-hundredths of a cent per letterhead! 
# When you buy Chieftain Bond you get a clean, crisp, hand- 
some sheet that is strong, efficient and easy to print. Available in 
sixteen colors and white. Write for the interesting Chieftain Bond 
letterhead portfolio. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO MEET PEOPLE BY MAIL 


Neenah guaranteed papers at various prices are avail- 
able for every bond and ledger need. Other bonds 
are Old Council Tree, Success, Conference, Neenah, 
Glacier. The ledgers are Stonewall, Resolute, Prestige 
and Putnam. Samples will be sent upon request. 


IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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1932 RETAIL Linage 
New York Newspapers 


SOURCE: Media Records 


— Which medium 


is selling goods these 
days in New York?... 


e @ @ With technocracy on the way out as a favorite 
topic of conversation, inflation is again getting the top 
position. Bankers, orthodox economists, and creditor 
classes generally are opposing any change in the monetary 
system, but all groups would like to see a rise in prices. 
An editorial writer in the McCormick-Patterson papers 
puts it, “Inflation—not if—but when and how.” . . . 
The purchasing power of the dollar continues to rise, and 
last week stood at $1.81 as against $1.00 in 1926. There 
can be no return to real prosperity until dollars are worth 
less and commodities more. 


e @ @ The actual outstanding currency supply is ap- 
proximately 5.7 billions, an increase of 15 per cent over 
1929. This fact is cited by the opponents of that type of 
inflation which would call for the printing of more 
money. The country’s ‘effective’ supply of currency 
(that which is passing from hand-to-hand) has decreased 
40 per cent in three years. Most business men will agree 
that the velocity of money turnover is more important than 
the amount. “Money” in this country consists not of cur- 
rency alone but of currency plus bank deposits, which are 
in the main credits. In 1929 our bank deposits of 54 
billions were turning over at the rate of 45 times a year. 
Now our deposits of 42 billions are turning 16 times a 
year. 


@ @ @ Most of the scrip and barter plans operated in 
local communities prevent hoarding and speed up turnover 
by placing a time limit on the scrip. That man will be 
a great public benefactor who shows the country how to 
speed the turnover of the money we now have. 


@ @ e@ Business during the fortnight about held its 
own—as it has for several months. Corporate earnings 
reports and dividend actions caused no dancing in the 
streets; electric power consumption sagged off—but steel 
production showed slight gains, freight car loadings im- 
proved, bank clearings ran higher than last year, and January 
automobile sales were astonishingly favorable. The actual 
condition of business seems better than current sentiment. 


@ @ e@ The record of failures in January was better 
than most business men anticipated. Dun’s index at the 
end of the month was 181.7. For the same period last 
year it stood at 200.6—and two years ago it was 190.4. 
For each week in January the number of failures was con- 
stantly lower. 


The Irving Fisher all-commodity index of 
wholesale prices set a new low for the 
depression—by a fractional margin—on 
February 6 when it went to 55.3 per cent 
of the 1926 normal. Agricultural and semi-finished com- 
modities had the worst decline. 


Prices 


© @ e@ led by Firestone, the tire companies slashed 


Prices again, apparently in a race to see which one can 
roll up the largest deficit. It would be difficult to use the 
tire industry as an example in proving to the Visitor From 
Mars how our capitalistic system is supposed to operate. 
Firestone’s cut was aimed at the mail order competitors, 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending February 15, 1933: 
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but Montgomery Ward and Sears Roebuck promptly 
countered with corresponding reductions so that the pre- 
vious competitive price status was not changed. 


@ @ e The cigarette price war has doubled in inten- 
sity, with the Big-4 reducing prices to $5.50 a thousand, 
less 10 and 2. The A&P immediately cut packs to 10 cents 
and cartons to a dollar. With the government tax taking 
6 cents on each package the makers of the newer non- 
advertised 10-cent brands would seem to lack the profit 
margin to permit a further slash. What price profitless 
selling! 


The January increase in steel 

production of 19 per cent over 

Pr oduc TLON December exceeded the normal 
seasonal gain by 4 per cent. 


e@ @ e Electric power production on the other hand, 
has dropped to a new low record (on a seasonally adjusted 
basis). The New York Times adjusted index is 63.6, 
against 73.7 last year. 


@ @ @ Heavy engineering construction contracts made 
striking gains during the last two weeks of January, 
according to Engineering News Record figures. The 
average weekly total of awards during January was $23,- 
848,000, slightly over the January, 1932, figure of $23.,- 
395,000. 


@ e e in January for the first time since August, 1931, 
the passenger car and truck output of members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce exceeded that 
of the corresponding month of the preceding year. The 
output of 115,915 units was 5 per cent ahead of last year 
and 38 per cent ahead of December. 


The best sales news of the 

. : : week comes from the auto- 
Distribution motive trade—perhaps best 
only because results in that 

field are the first to be released. Preliminary registration 
figures from various areas show a marked revival in 
January over December. In Illinois the increase was 329 
per cent as against a normal seasonal increase of 156 per 
cent. In the New York City territéry 3,114 passenger 


cars were sold the first week in January as against 2,585 
in the corresponding 1932 week. 


@ @ e Attendance at the Chicago Automobile Show 
ran 10 per cent ahead of last year, and floor sales were 
150 per cent higher. 


@ @ @ Chevrolet's January output was 23 per cent 
over last year, and Dodge dealers report that their retail 
sales for the month of Dodges and Plymouths increased 45 
per cent over last year. 


@ @ @ Bank debits are up one week and down the 
next, with the decline from last year ranging from 20 to 
bis per cent. 


@ @ @ National department store sales in December— 
dollar volume—were 23 per cent under the 1931 month. 
Cities showing less than average decline included Boston, 
Providence, Bridgeport, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, New Orleans, Indianap- 
olis, Louisville, Houston, Tulsa, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Salt Lake City. 


e @ e Woolworth’s dollar sales volume in January 
declined 11.9 per cent from last year (an improvement 
over the December showing) ; Montgomery Ward was off 
16 per cent, Kresge, 12.8. 


@ e e January retail store dollar sales in the New 
York Metropolitan district (department, specialty, furni- 
ture) dropped 24 per cent from last year, according to a 
survey made by the New York Herald-Tribune. 


@ @ e January was National Cash Register’s best 
month in a year and a half, and orders in sight for Feb- 
ruary indicate that it will be the best month in three years. 


e @ e Western Electric last week ordered $5,000 
worth of checkwriting machines. The machines are not 
needed now but indicate an intention to increase the pay- 
roll. 


@ @ e Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company has spurted, with January business being the 
best the company has had in several years. The plant has 
stepped up operations to five days a week from three days. 
Saunders Norvell, president, anticipates the wiseacres who 
might say “Japan” by pointing out the increased demand 
is chiefly for rim fire sporting arms ammunition, such as 
the 22. 


@ @ e More people and more express are now being 
carried by the airlines, United reports for 1932 a gain of 
107 per cent in passengers, 193 per cent in express. 


e@ e@ e Newspaper advertising lineage declined 20.5 
per cent in 1932, according to Media Records. 


ee e Freight car loadings for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 4 totaled 483,192 cars, a gain of 11,104 cars over 
the preceding week as against a normal seasonal gain of 
2,500 cars. The decrease from last year was 15.8 per cent. 


@ e@ e General Motors’ consumers car sales in January 
gained 5.7 per cent over last January—the first gain over 
the corresponding month of the preceding year since July, 
1931. The showing would have been even better had the 
company been able to supply the demand in its lower- 
priced divisions. An actual shortage was reported in the 
Chevrolet division. World sales to dealers increased 9.9 
per cent over last January. 


e@ @ e Bank clearings in the nation during the first 
week in February increased 2.6 per cent over the same week 
last year. This development was taken by financial observ- 
ers as one of the most important signs of improvement in 
business activity yet discerned. The improvement in New 
York City was 10 per cent. 


The National City Bank’s analysis of 
the profit reports of 375 industrial 
corporations for the fiscal or calendar 
year 1932 shows a combined net profit 
Fifty-five per cent 


Profits 


75 per cent under the previous year. 
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of the companies reported a deficit. Fifty-two per cent of 
the companies—most of them smaller companies which 
were able to more quickly adjust themselves—teported an 
increase in profits or a deficit changed to a net profit, 
Funded debt of the companies has been trimmed 20 per 
cent since 1929 and inventories have declined 42 per cent 
in value. 


@ @ @ Manufacturing industry net income in 1932 is 
estimated at 0.6 per cent on invested capital. The study 
covered 71 corporations having invested capital of 6.5 
billion dollars. In 1921 the same corporations returned 
3.6 per cent, and this was duplicated in 1931. 


@ @ @ In December the railroads of the country 
showed the first monthly increase in net operating income 
over the previous year since August, 1929. 


@ @ @ General Motors earned only 7 cents a share on 
its preferred stock last year, and, of course, nothing on the 
common, but directors retained the regular dividends for 
at least another quarter. U. S. Steel directors looked at 
the 1932 deficit of $91,987,961 and then slashed the 
quarterly payment on the preferred from $1.75 to 50 
cents. Standard Oil of New Jersey gave investors and 
stock market followers a sad surprise by eliminating the 
one dollar “extra” dividend which has been maintained 
for so long that it seemed ‘regular’ to most people. 


Revival of sales of scrip 

. mileage books by the Chi- 

Gener alship cago oe nee Ne om Rail- 
way resulted the first day in 

the sale of books representing 251,000 miles of travel. 
That the price reduction by the Western roads 

was a wise move is shown by the many letters received by 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT from subscribers say- 
ing that they were putting new salesmen out and switching 
others from automobile to rail travel. (See pp. 158 and 159.) 


@ @ @ The automobile men have found that their 
largest market—the agricultural areas—has suffered a 
bigger drop in new car sales than the city districts, and 
they are planning to offer farmers during the Spring and 
Summer a new model on a smaller down payment than 
ever before, with no further payments demanded until 
after the crops are marketed in the Fall. 


@ @ e@ Several industries are forestalling possible 
Congressional investigations by purging themselves of bad 
or questionable trade practices. The N. E. L. A., for ex- 
ample, has been succeeded by the Edison Electric Institute 
with a commendable program, and the advertising inter- 
ests—advertisers, agencies, and publishers—are cleaning 
house under a committee headed by the able Ralph Starr 
Butler of General Foods. The committee hopes to develop 
greater public acceptance of advertising by eliminating 
exaggerated claims, paid testimonials and pseudo scientific 


copy. 


@ @ @ The importance of a prospering dealer organ- 
ization is emphasized by the decision of the Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac division of General Motors to allow dealers to 
handle a competitive line when it is shown that economic 
necessity demands such a step. This is the first time in 
the history of the corporation that such permission has 
been granted. 
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Lindemann’s Pharmacy, Chicago, has held several Squibb Home Necessities Concentration 
Sales—and, boy, do they rise and shine for the occasion! 


When a manufacturer’s merchan- 


dising plan attracts the cooperation of such fine outlets, it must be good. 


How Squibb “Weeks” Doubled 
Business for 3,000 Dealers 


Concentration Sales in 3,000 
key retail drug stores all over 
the country, E. R. Squibb & Sons have 
more than doubled the sale of Squibb 
products through those outlets since 
the first of these ‘weeks’ was held 
late in 1929. Sales records show that 
it is not at all unusual for a retail 
druggist to sell as much during one 
of these “Concentration Sales’’ as he 
sells during any normal two months. 
Introduced for the first time in late 
‘29 and early 1930, the idea of col- 
laborating with retailers on Home Ne- 
cessities Sales produced such excellent 
results that it has now become an in- 
tegral part of the Squibb marketing 
plan. 


HROUGH the promotion of 
“Squibb Home Necessities 


Based on an interview by A. R. Hahn 
with 


CLYDE EDDY 


Manager, Merchandising Department, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York City 


During the first year 3,000 Wecks 
were held. At the end of that time a 
recap of sales during the period 
showed that these stores had purchased 
52 per cent more Squibb merchan- 
dise than they bought in 1929. 

During 1931, when the depression 
was well under way, 3,000 more Con- 
centration Sales were held in essen- 
tially the same group of stores, with 
the result that these dealers bought 29 
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per cent more Squibb products than 
in 1930. This 29 per cent increase 
in 1931 over the 52 per cent increase 
in 1930 meant an actual increase of 
93 per cent in 1931 over the boom- 
year volume of 1929. During 1932 
those same stores again increased their 
sales 20 per cent over the previous 
year. 

It’s a well built sales plan—and a 
well promoted one—that induces so 
many high-grade dealers to cooperate 
on such a broad scale. Squibb’s Con- 
centration Sales demonstrate, in a 
striking way, what can be accom- 
plished even during a period when 
business conditions were worse than 
bad, by marketing effort which ties up 
a nationally known manufacturing con- 
cern with proper local advertising and 


How much of the demand created by national advertising 
is going unredeemed in sales because of poor coordination 
between that advertising, local display and better retail 
salesmanship? Not until Squibb found this vigorous plan 
for merchandising their advertising through key stores 
did they begin to get the volume of business through these 
outlets to which their advertising justly entitled them. 


© Edlund's Pharmacy, Chicago, all dressed up to go on a week's cruise 
to a new sales record. Mass displays proved sure-fire sales build- 
ers in all the tests Squibb made in developing the plan. 


store display, and above-the-average re- 
tail salesmanship. In the Squibb plan, 
as in the case of other successful dealer 
cooperation efforts which SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has reported and analyzed, 
the reason for success lies in the close 
interlocking of the several major sales- 
creating forces—in the ensemble. 

Not until Squibb supplied this force- 
ful local merchandising program to 
back up their national advertising, did 
they glimpse the full potentialities of 
that advertising, or realize the extent 
to which “‘plus values’’ can be drawn 
out of advertising if it is reinforced 
by intelligent local sales effort by drug 
dealers. This was pointed out by 
Clyde Eddy, manager of the merchan- 
dising department, who has directed 
the promotion of the Concentration 


§ Chain organizations, too, take advantage of Squibb’s plan for a 
special concentration sale. Pennsylvania Drug Company, New York, 
looking “Squibb conscious.” 
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Sales, and who outlined the details 
of the plan for this magazine. 

Briefly, a “Concentration Sale” js 
a store-wide promotion, in which the 
Squibb line is featured. Squibb 
salesmen help the dealer plan the 
event, cooperate with him in training 
his salespeople, and, if necessary, ac- 
tually help with window dressing 
floor display, store decoration and other 
matters. The company furnishes 4 
wide variety of display materials, news. 
paper mats, etc., free of charge. 

This plan, according to Mr. Eddy. 
in addition to its potency in heighten- 
ing the effect of national advertising. 
accomplishes several distinct and im 
portant objectives: 

1. It gives the retailer of limited 
vision a new conception of his market 
and shows him what can be accom- 
plished through real creative selling. 
2. It supplies a tested, ready-built 


§ Both manufacturer and retailer 
cash in on the investments made in 
national and local advertising when 
window display tie-up is handled as 
beautifully as this. Mason Drug 
Company, Kansas City. 


promotion event which is primarily a 
drug-selling plan, thus emphasizing 
the drug dealer's primary function in 
an era when drug stores are selling 
everything from jigsaw puzzles to au- 
tomobile tires. 

3. It is extremely effective in gain- 
ing attention and interest from dealers 
for many of the less well-known prod- 
ucts in the Squibb line. 

4. It helps to combat the evils of 
price-cutting. 

5. It builds immediate sales for both 
dealer and manufacturer. 

Realizing the urgent need on the 
part of retailers for ideas which would 
help them to create store traffic, attract 
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new buyers and thus weather the de- 
pression, Squibb has been particularly 
active during the past several years in 
feld work. Dealer meetings under 
the direction of groups of home office 
executives were held in most of the 
principal cities from coast to coast 
during 1932. More than fifty such 
meetings were held, attended by 7,000 
retail druggists. There were 1,600 
dealers at one meeting in Chicago 
alone. (Incidentally, 900 of these 
signed up for a Squibb Concentration 
Sale after the meeting, thus placing 
the company in a position where it ac- 
tually had to refuse some of them the 
chance to promote it.) 

These meetings are planned to be 
generally helpful in nature, emphasiz- 
ing mainly three things: the need to 
sell in large units, to sell larger sizes, 
and to sell related items of quality 
merchandise. This leads directly to a 


In order to help the retailer reap 
maximum benefits from a Concentra- 
tion Sale, Squibb supplies six specific 
forms of cooperation: 

. Window displays. 

2. Squibb Week banners. 

. Window streamers. 

. Counter displays. 

. Newspaper and handbill elec- 


6. Information for salespeople. 

When a Squibb Weck is scheduled, 
the Squibb salesman tries to be on 
hand for at least the first day or two 
of the sale. If, when he arrives, the 
salesman finds the retailer. has been 
too busy to attend to window displays 
properly, or to decorate his store in- 
terior, off comes his coat and he pitches 
in to trim windows, hang banners, ar- 
range mass displays or sell over the 
counter. 

Squibb always provides some spe- 


{ Meetings of dealers and their sales people are an important factor 

in the Squibb merchandising plan. This was snapped at one of nine 

meetings held with retail salespeople of the Crown Drug Company, 
of Kansas City, when the first Squibb Week was promoted. 


discussion of the Squibb plan, and to 
an explanation of the way all of these 
things can be done in an event like 
a Squibb Concentration Sale. 

After a druggist has expressed in- 
terest ia running a Concentration Sale, 
a Squibb salesman helps him lay out 
his plan, and, if possible, schedules the 
sale for the time of his next trip to 
the druggist’s city. 

In the work of training dealers how 
to be better merchants, Squibb points 
out that there are three sales building 
forces: advertising, goods display and 
salesmanship. Squibb is an undisputed 
leader in national advertising; to cash 
this advertising, then, it is up to the 
dealer to do an adequate job of dis- 
play and to use intelligent personal 
selling methods. 


cial merchandising stunt to be featured 
during the weekly (more often than 
not they run ten days—including two 
week-ends) merchandising events— 
something that can be played up as an 


“extra attraction.” Last year over a 
period of some months it was a “Privi- 
lege Purchase Plan,” which was really 
a premium plan with a new twist to it. 

With each purchase of any Squibb 
product at the regular price, any cus- 
tomer was privileged to buy one 
Rogers genuine silverplate teaspoon at 
10 cents—approximately half its retail 
value elsewhere. A customer who 
bought six Squibb products could, if 
she chose, have six spoons for 50 cents. 
(Note the ‘‘regular price” hook to help 
dealers get a full profit, even on the 
line leaders.) 
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Squibb bought the spoons in large 
quantity, sold them at their purchase 
price to the retailers who, in turn, 
sold them at practically the same price. 
There was no attempt to profit on 
them at any point—they were merely 
a device to discourage price cutting and 
to increase the average unit of sale. 
Approximately half a million spoons 
were used in this manner. 

When the Skillern Drug Stores, of 
Dallas, Texas, a chain of twenty units, 
all of them active, aggressive stores, 
put on their 1932 Squibb Week, they 
used fifty gross of spoons and came 
out with the most successful Squibb 
Week in their history. Total sales of 
the twenty stores of Squibb products 
amounted to $8,348. Here again was 
emphasized the effectiveness of full 
coordination of selling forces; striking 
windows with specially prepared 
“bull’s eye” display pieces were fea- 
tured; counter displays were dominant 
throughout the stores; each clerk was 
primed with special information. Spe- 
cial deals were used whereby a differ- 
ent assortment of Squibb products 
could be purchased at a special price. 
The customer was thus enabled to get 
six spoons if any deal was purchased. 

“I believe that we were first to pro- 
mote the toothbrush-and-dental-cream 
deal,’’ Mr. Eddy told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. “And,” he added significantly, 
“we made it pay. We gave retailers a 
chance to feature the combination of 
an Or-a-lo toothbrush and a tube of 
Squibb dental cream for 49 cents. We 
sold 6,000,000 in about eight weeks, 
and then discontinued the deal in favor 
of something new.” 

Still another special was the offering 
of a Beard-Tamer shaving brush with 
a tube of Squibb’s shaving cream for 
98 cents. 

Results achieved by individual re- 
tailers and by drug chains that have 
promoted Squibb Week are extremely 
impressive, giving a hint, as they do, 
of the almost unlimited potential mar- 
ket that can be tapped by selling cam- 
paigns which get all sales-creating 
forces pulling together. 

Reproduced with this article is a 
Seattle street car carrying an announce- 
ment of a Squibb Concentration Sale 
being held there by the Bartell stores. 
During the week’ 650 pints of Squibb 
liquid petrolatum (mineral oil) were 
sold, 160 pints of Squibb antiseptic 
solution, 520 twelve-ounce bottles of 
Squibb cod liver oil and 1,448 tubes 
of Squibb dental cream. Illustrating 
how such a merchandising event builds 
sales for other departments in drug 
stores, Bartell featured Squibb Choco- 
late-Vitavose drinks during the Con- 
centration Sale and the fountains 

(Continued on page 190) 


Will the Fraud Order Axe 


@ “Wouldn’t you chaps 
like to join me in bring- 
ing the country back to 
prosperity—in three easy 
evenings’ work?” 


BY 
BRUCE 
CROWELL 


Carton by 
Emidio Angelo 


Doom the “Endless Chains’ ? 


“ NDLESS CHAIN” sell- 
ing schemes have multi- 
plied all over the country 
since last November like 

so many rabbits. 

Promoted by many as ‘‘some- 
thing new,” they are in truth 
nothing but a revival of the old 
“coupon” selling racket of some 
years ago, all dressed up in new 
togs which certain sanguine spon- 
sors hope will enable them to 
get around the fraud and lottery 
difficulties which have periodi- 
cally squelched these enterprises 
during the past thirty years. 

SALES MANAGEMENT’S editorial of- 
fices have been snowed under with a 
bale or so of inquiries about these 
chain plans. 

Briefly, the present situation is this* : 
“Endless chain’ selling schemes as 
now practiced cannot as yet be called 
“illegal” because they have not been 
tested by the courts. Such a test seems 
imminent. There are a few responsible 


*We have made every reasonable effort 
to check these facts for authenticity —TuHE 
EpITors. 


Almost anybody from a bus conduc- 
tor to a Junior Leaguer can be found 
running about today spinning a fabu- 
lous yarn of getting rich quickly via 
wallets, flashlights, razor blades, or 
what have they? Will the Post Office 
Department O.K. these schemes or 
are they destined to the same fate as 
their predecessors? The answer is that 
they have hardly a ‘“Chinaman’s 
chance.” 


Here are the facts. 


companies operating in the field, but 
the majority of the schemes are 
fathered by ‘‘promoters” and individ- 
uals of the Fly-by-Night School. The 
outlook for all chain selling schemes is 
precarious, to say the least. It is highly 
doubtful if the salesmen-creditors of 
any of these companies would have 
any legal recourse in the event of non- 
payment of commissions, since some 
states do not recognize chain contracts. 
And most of the merchandise offered 
is only fair, or poor value for the 
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money. With all due respect to 
the few responsible firms men- 
tioned, endless chain selling is 
largely a sucker proposition. 

You know how the thing 
works, probably. A company 
sells one customer, paying him a 
50 per cent commission on his 
fourth sale of other units of the 
same merchandise, and paying 
him further commissions on the 
first three sales of his first three 
customers, the first three sales of 
their first three customers, etc. 
The absurd “possible earnings” 
quoted by the companies en- 
gaged in chain selling are predicated, 
of course, on the assumption that the 
“system” works with 100 per cent— 
or very nearly 100 per cent—efficiency. 
There is the clue to the blackbird in 
the woodpile. 

Let’s go back, now, for a moment, 
to the case of the Tribond Sales Cor- 
poration which, somewhere back in 
the early '20’s, started selling hosiery 
“by the coupon plan.” The lure was 
the hope of getting $10 worth of 
hosiery for $1. Each chance taker was, 


however, required to hazard the sum 
of $4 for four coupons. 

The Post Office in due time de- 
clared the company’s sales material to 
be unmailable under the lottery and 
fraud laws—a decision which, in the 
ensuing litigation, the District of Co- 
jumbia Court of Appeals sustained. 
Tribond stubbornly carried the matter 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where a writ of certiorari for a 
review of the decision by the lower 
court was refused. Fraud orders were 
issued and the Tribond Sales Corpora- 
tion, together with hundreds of other 
similar companies that had sprung up 
in the meantime, folded up its tents 
and stole away to other fields of enter- 
prise. 

Those who sold hosiery under the 
Tribond plan neglected to mention to 
buyers, it seems, that before every ad- 
venturer, up to the fifteenth link in 
the chain, could win the $10 prize, 
additianal investors to the number of 
1,549,681,956, which is around the 
total population of the earth, would 
have had to be found to advance the 
stupendous sum of $4,649,045,868. 

As the Prospen Sales Company of 
New Orleans ($2 fountain pens) 
naively points out in its copyrighted 
instruction to new sales persons, “it 
takes an actuary and a good accountant 
to work it out.” 

Now we come up to late 1932, 
when the same epidemic breaks out 
again, this time with benefit of (in 
many cases) competent legal counsel, 
and with a selling plan which gets 
away from the coupon idea to other 
devices which certain lawyers still 
maintain are unobjectionable from the 
standpoint of the authorities. 


Prosecutions Due Soon 


The catch is that no test case has 
yet arisen, and until this happens, no 
one will know whether any scheme is 
or is not “legal.’’ We do know, how- 
ever, that the attitude of the Post Of- 
fice Department is definitely against 
all forms of chance and so-called chain 
selling. For about thirty years the 
Post Office Department has barred the 
use of the mail to all plans which in 
any way depend upon chance or em- 
ploy the chain principle in selling 
merchandise. During this period sev- 
eral epidemics of chain scheme selling 
have broken out, and in every instance 
the Department has succeeded in its 
prosecutions of the promoters. Action 
in each case was taken under a broad 
statute which has held many times in 
both Federal and State courts. 

The Post Office, like all government 
machinery, moves ponderously—which 
accounts for the fact that so many 


chains have had the time to get started 
under present versions of the ‘‘fourth- 
sale” plan. Competent legal minds are 
divided in their opinion as to what the 
outcome will be if any company now 
engaged in chain selling is asked to 
show cause why a fraud order should 
not be issued against it. Most author- 
ities who are in a position to under- 
stand the attitude of the Post Office, 
and who are close enough to its work- 
ings, are agreed that the Department 
can be expected to frown upon one 
and all alike in the endless chain mat- 
ter, and to issue citations against one 
or more specific companies almost im- 
mediately. From several sources SALES 
MANAGEMENT learned that this action 
has already been initiated. 

There is still another legal hazard 
for the chain sellers to meet, even in 
the event that they should finally win 
the right to use the mails: Such 
schemes can be barred by individual 
states merely as a “public nuisance.” 
In the State of Michigan, for example, 
contracts made between endless chain 
concerns and their salesmen have been 
declared void ‘as against the public 


policy.” 


Bohemian Oats at $10 


A recent bulletin from the Better 
Business Bureau of Detroit, in com- 
menting on this point, says, “ : 
The participants cannot hope to en- 
force payment of their illegal commis- 
sions, if any. . . . The State of Mich- 
igan requires hucksters’ and peddlers’ 
license in the annual amount of $5. It 
is not improbable that every link in 
these numerous endless chains must 
procure such a license or be liable for 
penalties under the law.” 

In this same bulletin the Bureau 
points out that these schemes are old 
enough to have hoary whiskers: 

“Fifty years ago the farmers of 
Michigan were sold Bohemian oats by 
a clique of city slickers at $10 a bushel. 
These oats were not filigreed, or par- 
ticularly pedigreed, and would not do 
anything that a local oat couldn’t do. 
But they sold for $10 because those 
early endless chain promoters guaran- 
teed to double the farmer’s money the 
second year, and redouble it the third 
year, etc., until every Michigander had 
a thirty-minute day and an automatic 
milker. The farmer paid the slicker 
half cash and a promissory note for 
the balance. 

‘“‘Many a farmer was sued on his 
note and several cases went to the Su- 
preme Court. There the scheme was 
branded a snare and a fraud—a gam- 
bling contract, void as against public 
policy. The farmers were protected. 

“Twenty years later the farmers of 
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Michigan were shown how they could 
get a $60 buggy for $3.75. All they 
had to do was pay the buggy dealer 
$3.75, plus $15, for which they re- 
ceived four coupons. When they had 
sold these four coupons to four friends 
at $3.75 each, they had gotten back 
the $15 and when these four friends 
each sold four friends, a brand new 
buggy rolled off the assembly line into 
the farmer’s big red barn. Well, the 
Supreme Court wasted no time in de- 
claring this racket also against public 
policy, pointing out that persons must 
inevitably be left with worthless cou- 
pons for which there were no possible 
purchasers, and that the scheme was 


calculated to defraud the unwary. 


“In the opinion of the Bureau's 
counsel, the endless chain schemes now 
sweeping the country, so far as he has 
been able to examine them, involve 
gambling contracts. They have been 
so designated by Federal Courts under 
Federal statutes, and have been con- 
demned in the strongest language by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. _Lit- 
erature claiming that the plan is ‘new,’ 
that it is a ‘legitimate way to make 
money,’ or that it is ‘not a gamble,’ 
is a barefaced misrepresentation of fact 
and law.” 


Companies Limit Commissions 


Kidding the mathematics of chain 
selling, The New Yorker runs up some 
fictitious totals of sales that might be 
made under the plan, adding, “If new 
endless chains continue their present 
birthrate, we may expect that next 
summer the earth will be covered sev- 
eral feet deep with fountain pens, as 
well as bill folds, pocket lighters and 
flashlights, which the chain people are 
selling. The whole will probably form 
a geological stratum, burying both the 
depression and this harried civilization 
many feet deep, together with any 
readers who may find errors in the 
foregoing computations.” 

Legal procedure, in cases of this 
kind, originates with the Post Office 
Department in Washington, Investi- 
gation of the practices of various in- 
dividual concerns engaged in chain 
selling is made and if these methods 
seem objectionable, each company con- 
cerned is asked to show cause why a 
fraud order should not be issued, for- 
bidding them the use of the mails. 
The company can then appear at a 
hearing before the Solicitor at Wash- 
ington, where the case is presented. If 
after review the Department still 
charges illegality, the case must then 
go to the courts. 

The chain operators are no pikers 
about painting pictures of prospective 

(Continued on page 192) 
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A "Round-Up Contest” spurred the W 


estinghouse boys to a fast finish in the 1932 competition 
for bonuses, honors, and a free trip to Bermuda. Some of the boys were pretty much out of 


breath when they reached that gangplank! 


Ten Tested Ideas for Your 
Spring Sales Contest 


out from the tough going of the past three years. They 

need something that will give them a fresh grip on 

their jobs and a new and more powerful set of incen- 
tives to dig for orders. Worse still, there is a blue silence 
and an air of inactivity hanging over most sales offices 
that is enough to give any salesman the very definite idea 
that he might as well spend the afternoon at the movies 
as to go out looking for business. 

In a year like this, a series of short contests and special 
sales campaigns can supply the tonic that will put many 
men back on their feet and give them the fresh enthusiasm 
which must precede any marked improvement in sales. 
In this article, therefore, we are suggesting a number of 
ideas about which you can build a contest for your men 
that will act as an antidote to spring fever, or a prop for 
the summer sales curve. 

Most of the plans outlined have been tested and have 
produced satisfactory or more-than-satisfactory returns for 
the companies sponsoring them. 

Perhaps none of these suggested events will appeal to 
you or will seem adapted to your specific business; if so, 
work out a custom-built plan of your own, but do some- 
thing special, something different during the next few 
months that will revitalize the sales force and give them 
both the reason and the will to dive into their territories 
with new energy. 

Remember that contests must be well promoted to suc- 
ceed; that they must be staged with a feeling for show- 
manship; that many men should have an opportunity to 
win some reward commensurate with effort. The sales- 


I: almost all fields sales forces are stale. They are worn 
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man’s wife can be made your powerful ally in any special 
campaign, so don’t neglect to offer some prizes which will 
specifically interest her-—see that she is told about the cam- 
paign and the prizes in advance and kept informed of her 
husband’s progress. 

Arrange the details of the contest so that every man is 
in competition with his own past record as well as with 
other salesmen. Divide the force into teams and offer 
some team prizes as well as individual prizes. Think twice 
before you make dollar volume of business the only meas- 
ure of credit in the contest—too often this means that som 
one man gets a lucky break in one big order and walks off 
with prize money or merchandise while many men who 
have done a far better-rounded selling job go unrewarded 

If you'd like to have a bibliography of various articles 
printed in this magazine since 1930 on successful contests. 
write to Readers Service, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, and it will be mailed promptly. 
If you'd like the help of the editors in planning a contest 
for your company, or suggesting reliable sources of supply 
for prizes, cooperation will gladly be given. 

Meanwhile, you might like to lay out a campaign based 
on one of the following ideas: 


Getting Office Workers Interested 
Through a “Sponsors Contest” 


Bring the young ladies in the office into a contest by 
having them act as sponsors for one or more of the men 
in the field. If, for example, there are ninety salesmen 
and thirty office workers, each girl can sponsor three men. 
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Determine the sponsorship by putting the names in a hat 
and pulling out three for each girl. Post the names on a 

board in the office. Each young lady then, with the help 

and advice of the sales manager, sends a short letter to 

each salesman she sponsors, telling him she will cooperate 

in every way to help him win honors or prizes in the forth- 

coming competition. 

Every girl is obligated to seethat her salesmen receive 
frequent reports on the progress of the contest, and to see 
that all requests from the salesmen for advertising matter, 
supplies, parts, etc., are promptly taken care of. Post the 
standing of the men on a board in the office daily. 

One company that successfully ran a contest of this kind 
had special “‘speed up” weeks during the main contest. 
One week, for example, was “Stunt Week,” when every 
salesman who qualified won a special prize for himself 
or his wife, and a theatre ticket for his sponsor. Anything 
that was unusual in the sales work for that week counted 
as a “stunt” during Stunt Week. Six young ladies acted as 
judges in awarding prizes to the men who put over the 
best sales stunts. 

In running a Sponsor’s contest, establish a minimum 
quota, then offer prizes for beating this quota—a selection, 
say, of twelve merchandise prizes from which the sales- 
man can choose if he makes 125 per cent of quota; a 
selection of twelve finer prizes for the man who makes 
150 per cent of quota and so on. Give four or five grand 
prizes to the individual salesmen making the best records 
and give a cash bonus to the “team” which makes the best 
collective showing. This helps to encourage the salesmen 
to encourage each other. Offer three or four prizes for the 
sponsors whose men made the best showing—something 
with unfailing feminine appeal—silk underwear, handbags, 
vanity cases, jewelry or perfume. At the close of the con- 
test give a dinner for salesmen and sponsors at which all 
prizes are awarded. 

Advantages: encourages ‘‘sales mindedness’ on the part 
of inside workers; arranges prizes so that almost all sales- 
men can win something, thus sustaining interest; builds 
Organization esprit de corps. 


Try a Shoe Leather Contest to 
Encourage Persistent Canvassing 


Instead of the old ‘Straw Hat” contest, try a “Shoe 
Leatker Campaign” in which every man who makes a 
minimum number of cold canvass calls every working day 
for a month and reports on them properly is given a new 
pair of shoes. Every man who sells a minimum dollar 
volume during this period gets a hat in addition. Drama- 
tize the contest around the ‘‘Head Work Plus Foot Work” 
idea. 


A Tonic for the Sales Force 
Content to Sell ‘Sin Dribs”’ 


If you're looking for a contest that is simple, easy to 
operate, relatively inexpensive, and one that doesn’t tale 
a long time to prepare, run a ‘Spoon Contest.” 

Make up some combination offer or special deal on your 
merchandise which is designed to increase the average unit 
of sale. Then offer each salesman a silver spoon of some 
well-known pattern and quality (cheap merchandise won't 
do) for every three (the number can be changed accord- 
ing to the type of merchandise you sell and its dollar 
value) of these deals he sells. 

Arrange the proposition so that any salesman who hustles 
can win two to four spoons a week. On Saturday of each 
week, mail the spoons each man has won, by registered 
mail, to his wife, with a special letter which reports the 
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progress of the contest and asks her to urge turther effort 
on the part of her husband. At the beginning of the 
contest, send each wife a sample spoon and outline the 
details of the competition; tell the wives how they can be 
“assistant sales managers” in this contest. 

Advantages: gets all men into the contest and all win 
at least some spoons; salesmen do not have to wait until 
the end of contest to begin getting prizes; invariably wins 
interest of wives; works effectively where it does not seem 
desirable to set some arbitrary quota to shoot at. 

Make this contest short—not more than four or six 
weeks. If it works well, run a similar event later, offering 
knives or forks or other items in the same silverware series. 


A Simple Bonus-for-Quota Plan 
to Keep Up Summer Sales 


If your men seem to prefer cash awards, try running 
a ‘‘dollar-a-point contest.” The object of this competition 
is to supply a special incentive to each man to make his 
established sales quota for a given period of time—-say, 
two months. 

One company which used this idea used 80 per cent 
of the combined quotas for the two months as the starting 
point beyond which every percentage point meant another 
dollar in the salesman’s pocket. 

Under this arrangement if a salesman makes his full 
quota of 100 per cent he receives a bonus of $20; if he 
makes 200 per cent of his quota he receives $120 and so on. 

In running this type of contest it is advisable to offer 
two or three grand prizes for salesmen who make the 
highest percentage of quota and to offer special prizes for 
branch managers. 

In this type of contest, as in all others, success depends 
to a marked degree on the energy with which the idea is 
promoted by the house. Sales managers should insist 
upon prompt report of sales for credit so that bulletins 
and contest boards can be kept strictly up to date. 


“Bring Home the Bacon” Contest 
as a Pre-Convention Stunt 


One of our good friends in the life insurance business 
used to make a ‘‘Bring Home the Bacon Contest’”’ an annual 
affair and it invariably produced a good measure of extra 
business for his company. 

To qualify for this contest, each salesman had to produce 
$5,000 in business. To maintain interest in the contest 
the company prepared some amusing cardboard cut-outs 
of pigs and a quantity was sent to each salesman. Each 
pig represented a thousand dollars in business. Every time 
a salesman wrote an application for a policy he was author- 
ized to mail to his sales manager one pig for each $1,000 
worth of business. At the end of the contest, which was 
timed to match up with the date of the annual convention, 
a “pig round-up” was held as a climax to the competition 
and one dollar was paid for each pig turned in. One year 
every salesman who cashed in on his pigs received a medal 
of honor for “bringing home the bacon.” 

The following year, when the same contest was repeated, 
every medal of honor salesman who came to the convention 
with business equal to or exceeding the amount on which 
he obtained the medal was given $5 for the old medal 
of honor and presented with a new one and the same 
offer for the following year. 


This New Account Contest Heads 
Off Credit Squabbles 


Run an eight weeks’ contest for new accounts, 
(Continued on page 182) 


Give 


Autos Face New Competition 


To Return Western Salesmen 


Memorandum to the presidents of the eastern railroads: Are 
you still unconvinced that scrip books will stimulate a large 
amount of extra volume for the western roads?—and that your 
failure to provide similar rates in the east is robbing you of a 
wealth of business? Read these letters from company officials 
telling of the important changes they are making in working 
their western territories, and decide whether you can longer 
afford to ignore the demands of customers whose increased pas- 
senger patronage would mean increased freight volume for you. 


HROUGH the new scrip mile- 

age books now being offered in 

the western territory, the west- 

ern railroads have placed them- 
selves in a position where they are 
now recognized to have a competitive 
advantage over the private automobile 
as a method of travel for salesmen. 
And the eastern roads, in delaying 
decision in favor of a similar scrip 
book arrangement in the East, will, 
unless they change their present atti- 
tude, lose an incalculable amount of 
business through their‘ failure to seize 
a similar advantage for themselves. 
This much is definitely established by 
the correspondence SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has had with scores of sales 
executives since the announcement of 
the action of the western roads two 
months ago. 

The automobile-versus-railroad an- 
gle is being forcibly brought out in 
the letters SALES MANAGEMENT is 
receiving im response to this mag- 
azine’s published inquiry as to the 
specific extent to which the new scrip 
books in the West are affecting sales 
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operations in that territory. 

Unquestionably hundreds of com- 
pany-owned or salesman-owned auto- 
mobiles are to be discontinued in 
working western territory because it is 
not possible to operate them as low 
as 2.7 cents per mile. So long as the 
railroads clung to their 3.6 cents per 
mile rate, automobiles, with their 
added advantage of greater mobility 
and flexibility, were certain to continue 
to carry a vast number of men. 

If the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania, key roads in the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association, and 
the New England roads which make 
up the New England Association, are 
in doubt as to whether the western 
lines are actually going to get a large 
amount of extra business as a result 
of the introduction of scrip books, 
we suggest they lend an ear to what’s 
going on in a number of national sales 
organizations. 

Mr. S. Herz, sales manager, the 
National Cellulose Corporation of 
New York, for example, sends SALEs 
MANAGEMENT copies of letters mailed 


to two of his salesmen, with the com- 
ment, ‘“The attached copies of letters 
show our feelings, and unless the ex- 
pense of rail travel can be reduced in 
the East also, we shall cover the New 
England states by automobile. It is 
my opinion that the railroads are sac- 
rificing thousands of dollars in revenue 
by not falling in line with the present 
trend.” 

We quote one of Mr. Herz’s en- 
closed letters, addressed to E. D. 
Carey, at Troy: 

“Beginning February 1, there will 
be available mileage books for rail- 
road travel west of Chicago. These 
books offer a 25 per cent saving, and 
I would suggest that you get one of 
the 2,000-mile books before you start 
your next trip west. 

“There are certain points west of 
the Twin Cities which you did not 
cover heretofore, due to the expense 
involved, and I am arranging for cer- 
tain additional states to be worked by 
you from now on. 

“It is unfortunate that the new 
rail rates are not effective in the east 


ern states as yet, but I believe the 
railroads will see their way clear to 
reduce rates there also to encourage 
more commercial travel.” 

We quote the other letter, addressed 
to W. R. Buchbinder, Logansport, In- 
diana: 

“As you know, the western railroads 
are issuing mileage books now at re- 
duced rates, but unfortunately the 
states which you cover are not in- 
cluded in this territory. 

“I had hopes that you could cover 
the greater part of your territory by 
rail, instead of automobile, but for 
the time being it will be to your ad- 
vantage to continue to use the automo- 
bile, as up to now, and as soon as the 
railroads decide to issue scrip books 
for the eastern part of the country, we 
shall authorize you to purchase one 
of these books for rail travel.” 

Another company that is switching 
from auto to rail transportation in the 
West as a result of the new scrip 
books is the Rochester Germicide 
Company, manufacturers of sanitary 
products. W. B. Eddy, assistant gen- 
eral manager, writes to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT: 


§ Sales Management used 
to print many pictures 
like these . . . yet many 
railroad executives — at 
least those in the eastern 
territory — still do not 
understand how a scrip 
book would build freight 


as well as passenger busi- 
ness. 
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in Scrip Books; Many Firms 
to Travel by Railroad 


“Because of this new arrangement, 
we are going to try out railroad trans- 
portation in place of automobile 
transportation for our salesmen in that 
field, because we believe that the new 
mileage rate will make it possible for 
our men to cover more territory, see 
more customers, put more of their 
energy into actual selling work rather 
than use up a good part of it in the 
tiresome work of driving an automo- 
bile. 

“The writer feels that this forward 
step taken by the railroads should 
prove very effective in getting back at 
least a large part of the transportation 
business lost to the automobile. We 
believe that if the eastern roads should 
adopt the same plan, they would re- 
attract a large portion of the trans- 
portation business which they have 
lost to the same competitor. Such a 
step taken by the eastern railroads 
would materially aid recovery of busi- 
ness by reducing selling expense.” 

And this is from G. C. Brady, man- 
ager, Sales Service Department, The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford, one of the country’s 
best-known hardware concerns: 
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“The principal benefit we expect to 
receive at this time in connection with 
the recent reduction made by western 
roads is in the savings that will occur 
by our salesmen using railroads to a 
greater extent than traveling by auto- 
mobile. Should this reduction -in 
mileage rate be extended to the East, 
it would influence us in having prac- 
tically all of our salesmen travel by 
railroad instead of automobile. 

“Our executives and sales managers 
would also take advantage of the bene- 
fits indicated by traveling by railroad.” 

This one comes from Harold G. 
Miller, Vanity Fair Silk Mills: 

“We will undoubtedly be able to 
do more traveling by rail in the ter- 
ritory in which the books will be 
available. Men traveling exclusively 
by rail can be routed more frequently 
and while we have not gone into the 
details thoroughly, we will undoubted- 
ly change some men from automobile 
to rail travel. 

“It is to be hoped that the eastern 
roads will follow with the adoption 
of similar books in the near future, 
whereby a similar increase in travel by 
rail by our men would result.’’ 

(Continued on page 186) 


§ Carload orders like these do not 
grow like weeds. It takes plenty of 
salesmen, plenty of miles of travel 
and plenty of shoe leather to build 
them. Rebuilt sales forces must pre- 
cede rebuilt freight business. How 
can the railroads expect to pull 
freight revenues up to more profit- 
able levels if they make it impossible 
to travel men except at a prohibitive 
selling cost? 
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OLLARS 


Designing 
to Sell 


BY 


R. S. McFADDEN 


SALES MANAGEMENT is in close touch 
with every leading designer in America 
and with most authoritative sources of 
design information. Readers are invited, 
at no charge or obligation to themselves, 
to consult with the editor of this depart- 
ment about their own design problems. 


Why Columbia Candles 
Are Now a Preferred 
Line with Big Buyers 


ce HE fight for dollar volume, 
during depression eras,’ says 
H. E. Rounds, president of 
Columbia Wax Products, Inc., 
“is a fight for a false ideal. When you 
struggle for dollar volume you get in- 
volved in a tangle of expedients which 
will eventually undermine the integrity 
of any business. Establish dollar sales 
as an immediate goal, and you are 
compelled to resort to ‘smart’ deals and 
unsound strategy which ultimately 
serve as skids for the long pull. 
“When, two years ago, we discarded 
the ideal of dollar sales as our imme- 
diate aim, and substituted for it a pol- 
icy of concentrating our selling efforts 
on only such customers as are sound 
financially and progressive in method, 
we found that though dollar sales were 
a secondary consideration, their growth 
followed inevitably as a result of 
strengthened relations with custom- 
ers. For instance, by improving our 
products, packages and merchandising 
methods, we have come in for an ever- 
growing proportion of the business of 
such companies as Woolworth, Grant, 
Macy, Bamberger’s, the American 


News Company, etc.” 
The objects at the left of the photo- 
graph opposite are the old, slow-sell- 


ing line which Columbia Wax Products, 
Inc., replaced with the attractive, fast- 
moving package designs at the right. 
The cameraman’s Kleigs expose to full 
advantage the “before and after’ con- 
trast of packages for Liquid Wax, 
“Hand Dips” and Merry Birthday 
candles by Columbia. 

Repackaging the line was one 
phase of this company’s four-point 
program, undertaken two years ago, to 
put the brakes on the depression to- 
boggan. The plan has served not only 
as a brake, but placed the toboggan in 
reverse, so that Columbia is rapidly 
approaching its peak volume year, 
with high hopes of beating its own 
prosperous times record not long 
hence. “It was the stimulating effect 
of the depression,”” says the company’s 
president rather paradoxically, ‘which 
put us in the strong position we are in 
today as contrasted with two years 
ago.” 

When, at the beginning of 1931, 
Mr. H. E. Rounds undertook the di- 
rection of the sales of Columbia Wax 
Products, Inc., he faced the fact that 
he personally was unfitted effectively 
to sell anything but the finest product 
of its kind. He wanted to sell logi- 
cally, to be able to guarantee unques- 
tionable superiority in any product he 
handled, and not merely to depend 
upon the “breaks,” or even shrewdness 
in putting over deals. So he listed the 
qualifications of the perfect candle and 
started his four-point program by mak- 
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ing his factory turn out a prod- 
uct that would meet these 
qualifications. Columbia can- 
dies must have superior burn. 
ing qualities, a wide range of 
beautiful, fadeless colors. 
must be absolutely dripless, 
and withstand wilting under 
the most severe conditions. 
One of the most skillful dye 
experts in the country was 
brought into the factory to 
build a range of colors unsur- 
passed in beauty. 

When they had realized what 
they felt was perfection in the 
product, the next step was to 
design a line of packages that 
would reflect the improve- 
ment in their contents. Toni 
Bonagura, industrial designer, 
was selected for the purpose 
and Columbia is satisfied that 
the response of department 
and chain store buyers to the 
new line is in large measure 
due to the modern attractive- 
ness of its packages. 

A particularly interesting 
feature of the packaging de- 
velopment is the Cellophane 
wrap on each candle, which 
enables Columbia to trademark its 
goods in a manner which is a distinct 
and distinguished departure from the 
old garish-and-gilt cigarband method 
commonly used for the purpose. Co- 
lumbia have developed a_ product 
that’s chaste and simple, laying claim 
to beauty by virtue of subtle color, 
contour and texture, and it effected a 
method of trademarking which adds 
rather than detracts from the effect of 
simple good taste. 


Another ‘“Behind-the- 
Scenes” Product Wins 
the Right to Display 


| Berney of this silver and blue 
hexagonal carton, “A.P.W. Soft 
White” is the sort of product which 
would stand little chance of a front- 
row seat on high-class counters. Even 
the most modest dealer, however, 
would feel little hesitancy in placing 
this discreetly refined package in the 
spotlight. The introduction of the new 
product attractively packaged has ef- 
fected entree for A.P.W. in prestige 
drug and department stores. Three 
rolls to a carton increases the number 
of units sold. Designed by A.P.W. 
Paper Company with the collaboration 
of their advertising agency, the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson Company. 


—— 


: qoute A. 


@ At a recent luncheon of department store merchandise managers, buyers and stylists in 
New York, a merchandising man made the rather spectacular statement that his store 
(one of the most successful in the country) emphasized merchandising factors in the 
following proportions: 10 per cent, prestige of brand name; 10 per cent, price; 80 per 
cent, style. There’s a ready-made formula for any manufacturer who’s casting a cove- 
tous eye on the high-class department or chain store market. . . . One of the first 
things which Columbia Wax Products, Inc., did when it made up its mind to capture the 
department and chain store market was to style candles, and the packages they are sold 
in. The accompanying article tells whether the investment paid. 
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From Bulk to 
Brand by the 


Canning Route 


A, product, heretofore usu- 
ally sold in bulk, succumbs to the 
merchandising charms of packaging. 
The Sodus Cooperative Creamery Com- 
pany, Wolcott, New York, one of the 
largest manufacturers of cottage 
cheese in the country, was facing cer- 
tain very definite limitations, both in 
expansion and in more intensive cul- 
tivation of the market. The fact that 
cottage cheese deteriorates under 
warm atmospheric conditions stood in 
the way of ambitious geographic ex- 
pansion. Add to that the fact that the 
distributor was constantly being 
forced to replace spoiled goods with 
fresh, and it becomes obvious that the 
inefhiciency of bulk distribution was 
gnawing into the profit margin of the 
business. 

Now Sodus can pack their cottage 
cheese at the country creamery, ship 
the packed cans in refrigerated cars di- 
rectly to the distributor and encourage 
handling by retail outlets because of 
the ease of reaching for a can and 
completing a sale. 

From the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, vacuum packaging of cottage 
cheese in individual containers offers 
several distinct advantages. The meth- 
od eliminates the threat of mold or 
bacterial growth, as well as all the 
dangers to health contingent upon the 
less hygienic handling of the goods in 
bulk. 

The packaged product has added 
advantages in that it is now susceptible 
to effective advertising and sales pro- 
motion by the creamery which, if it 
did advertise before, had to be satisfied 

(Continued on page 183) 


(Above) Another staple has found 
a way to establish a brand name. 
Bunch celery recently made its ap- 
pearance in the New York market in 
a carton which permits a peep at the 
stalks kept crisp and dewy by virtue 
of waxed carton and Cellophane. 
Daniel Reeves and A. & P. are espe- 
cially partial to packaged farm prod- 
ucts. Robert Gair designed the car- 
ton and shipping case. 


(Right) The first standard brand 
package with no name on the face 
of it. Used for business machine rib- 
bons, the box was designed by Ed- 
win C. Scheele to please the girls 
who have an influence on the pur- 
chase of both machines and supplies. 
The fact that an operator is much 
less willing to discard the pretty blue 
and yellow box with the seagull on 
it than she would the commercial- 
looking box formerly used, gives the 
box an extended advertising value. 
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Corn Products Forsakes 
Minnehaha; New Can 
Is “‘Poster-T ype” 


LE you've been harboring a soft spot 
in your heart for little Minnehaha, 
Mazola’s ‘Sweetheart of the Corn.” 
you'd better take your last long linger- 
ing look, for after twenty years she’s 
being scrapped for the Corn Product 
Refining Company's new version of 
what a 1933 can should look like. The 


new container will make its bow on 
grocery store shelves in about a month. 
What the Corn Products Refining 
Company does these days in the way 
of improved packaging or any other 
merchandising refinement, merits more 
than casual consideration. Witness 
that, according to Standard Statistics, it 
is one of the two food companies 
which are expected to make more 
money in the first quarter of 1933 than 
in the first quarter of 1932. (And it 
didn’t do so badly at that, last year!) 
Container redesigned by Arthur Allen, 
color-engineer. 


This Plan Pulled 1,600 


Lame Duck Accounts 


Out of the Red 


Every company that is suffering losses from the 
handling of too many pint-size accounts should find 
this article of value. The manufacturer whose ex- 
periences are recounted is a leader of the shoe in- 


dustry. 


SALES research job, completed 
A= eight months ago by a 

large shoe manufacturing con- 

cern, has accomplished five 
major purposes, namely: 

1. Revamping and making profitable 
mail accounts, taking 1,300 un- 
profitable accounts “out of the 
red.” 

. Revamping and making profitable 
salesmen’s accounts, eliminating 300 
accounts from the unprofitable 
class. 

3. Fixing basis for volume discounts 
to insure legality of special prices. 

4. Pointing out profitable classes of 
accounts for further solicitation. 

5. Determining advertising expendi- 
ture by a break-down of figures to 
show expense in each territory, re- 
sulting in some cases in changes of 
media, 

To explain the methods used in 
each of the five lines of activity, let 
us start with the first named—revamp- 
ing and making profitable mail ac- 
counts. From the accounting records, 
this class of business was charted, 
showing approximately 1,300 accounts 
being carried at a loss. 

A frank statement was sent to each 
of these mail clients, telling them just 
where the manufacturer stood in han- 
dling their business. To solve the 
situation, it was suggested the mer- 
chant increase his orders or have the 
account placed on a retail basis with 
10 per cent off retail prices. 

Results were extremely gratifying. 
A few dropped their accounts; some 
could not buy in larger quantities and 
these agreed to being placed on a re- 
tail-less-10 per cent-price basis; and 
the majority increased their orders to 
make their accounts profitable. An un- 
expected result was that many price- 
cutters were added to the aH list, 


hr 


makin g it impossible for them to 


His idea is applicable to almost any line. 


undersell other retailers as had been 
their practice. This was pleasing to 
the manufacturer as it solved the 
“price” problem with many of these 
small dealers. 

2. Revamping and making profit- 
able salesmen’s accounts: Again, from 
records of accounting, account groups 


that the latter should spend the time 
in improving better accounts and in 
opening up promising towns. Fur- 
ther adjustment of these accounts may 
be necessary after noting their reac- 
tion on the mail business, although it 
is believed they will ultimately produce 
sufficient business to make them all 
profitable. 

3. Fixing basis for volume dis- 
counts: Because of a court ruling 
that a manufacturer cannot allow spe- 
cial prices unless it can be proved 
that the particular account can be han- 
dled with less expense, this manufac- 
turer solved the special price problem 
accurately and permanently. Gross 
profit from the various account groups 
was determined as was the amount of 
sales. A series of volume discount 
steps were set uP which were, roughly, 
one-half the difference between the per- 
centages of selling costs and gross 
profits. Steps were changed to make 
regular, smooth gradations between 
2 and 5 per cent. 

4. Pointing out profitable class of 
accounts for emphasis: Account groups 
were charted as follows to determine 
which group was the most profitable: 


from all territories were charted, dis- P.C. of 
closing the two most unprofitable snGes Sales ray od 
classes of accounts as follows: $ 5,000-$10,000..... $ 626,727 9.1 
ne Mieke 10,000- 25,000..... 838,270 7.7 
Acc’t Class No.calls Net sales to Sales 25,000- 50,000..... 538,736 8.7 
Under $100. 254 $ 10,200 165.2 Over $50,000 ........ 1,178,329 8.5 
a . , _— Thus the group of accounts from 
Here it must be noted $10,000 to $25,000 rep- 
that expense figures in- resents the most profit- 
clude all sales expenses able, making it advisable 
—sales department costs BY to push this group and 
including all executive to push the group just 
salaries, advertising and beneath this with the 
publicity, promotions, M. S. possibility of adding to 
etc. No administrative this group. It was 
accounts are kept, these brought out that 11 per 
costs being allocated tt SULLIVAN cent of all accounts pro- 


manufacturing or selling 
costs. 

Of these unprofitables, each was con- 
sidered individually. Some were 
known to be in a position to buy more 
merchandise, which placed them on 
record for further development and 
study. Some were located on a direct 
route traveled by a salesman in going 
from one profitable account to an- 
other. Because these contacts could be 
made with very little extra time and 
practically mo added expense, the 
manufacturer continues to serve these 
customers. 

This left 300 unprofitable accounts, 
all in poor locations and in no posi- 
tion to increase orders. These were 
placed on the mail order list after 
the sales manager had personally 
talked with every salesman about 
every account, This brought the sales- 
man’s confirmation, and it was agreed 
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duce 74 per cent of the 
firm’s total business. 

5. Determining advertising expen- 
diture: All advertising expense, in- 
cluding newspaper, magazine, direct- 
mail and all promotional costs, is 
charged directly to each salesman’s ex- 
pense account as a direct expense of 
his selling activities. National maga- 
zine advertising is broken down by 
means of circulation figures, and the 
proportionate coverage charged to each 
salesman. This breakdown revealed 
some unusual facts. Advertising im, 
one magazine supposed to be of na- 
tional circulation was found to circu- 
late very largely in New York City 
and other large metropolitan areas of 
a similar type. Advertising in this 
publication benefited the New York 
and large-city salesmen almost en- 
tirely. 

(Continued on page 192) 


Another Dar 
Earns Its Bit of Limelight 


Y styling its line of galvanized 


ware, the Robeson Rochester 
Corporation has taken a group 
of “dirty work” products—tubs, 
pails, garbage cans and related items— 
out of ruinous price competition and 
actually enabled the company to raise 
their prices during a period when the 
trend of prices in the industry has been 
steadily and precipitately downward. 

Before the advent of the newly 
styled line, galvanized ware was, to 
most department stores, an unprofit- 
able staple, carried only as a conven- 
ience to customers. It was seldom 
merchandised or advertised and busi- 
ness was done purely on a price basis. 
The difference between good and poor 
quality galvanized ware was not obvi- 
ous enough to the buying public to 
justify the appreciable difference in 
price. 

Naturally, the quality manufacturers 
suffered. As it was progressively made 
cheaper, galvanized ware became less 
and less desirable to the department 
store. Furthermore, the continuous 
dumping of distress merchandise made 
it almost impossible for the manufac- 
turer of a full line to meet the ruinous 
price competition on each item and 


sell his line as a whole. 

To overcome these obstacles the 
Robeson Rochester Corporation sought 
through its restyling program to ac- 
complish three objectives: 

1. The restyling must identify the 
line as a unit. 

2. It must “beautify’’ the line suf- 
ficiently to make it worthy of special 
display in department stores. 

3. It must enhance the value so that 
the price could be raised to give a fair 
profit to the manufacturer and to the 
department store. 

The line as restyled accomplished all 
three requirements and added a fourth 
advantage—news value. Tubs, pails, 
garbage cans—all were finished with 
aluminum —— “‘‘aluminized.” For the 
first time this ‘‘cinderella line’ had a 
new dress. That was news. 

The aluminization, set off with a strik- 
ing black line, definitely relates the in- 
dividual items in the Robeson Roch- 
ester line one to another. Furthermore, 
the appearance is such that department 
store buyers who saw the line at the 
Chicago Housewares Show agreed it 
worthy of special display. For this 
purpose Robeson Rochester recom- 
mends a special stand showing the line 
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BY 
C. W. SILCOX 


Secretary and Sales Manager, 
Robeson Rochester Corporation, 
Rochester, New York 


Not only redesign, but new design, 
brought the Robeson Rochester line 
from behind the counter and _ into 
special display. The Por-Pail and 
Dog-proof cover garbage pail are en. 
tirely new; and the Undy-Tub was 
never made in galvanized ware before, 
the Kitchen receptacle is a miniature 
addition to the RR garbage pail line 
—and the black and aluminum finish 
is a new dress for them all. 


k Corner Product 


as a whole, which brings the once low- 
ly garbage pail and family off the 
floor and nearer to the eye level. 

Aluminizing makes the line worth 
more money to the consumer because 
the receptacles stay bright, are easier 
to clean, and are less susceptible to 
rust. The new aluminized garbage 
pail, for instance, now sells at five and 
six times the retail price at which it is 
possible to buy a galvanized garbage 
pail in most department stores. At the 
new price level both the manufacturer 
and the retailer can make a profit on 
products that have long been nothing 
more than nuisance items. 

That department stores expect the 
line to sell is indicated by initial or- 
ders. 

A buyer in Cincinnati’s leading de- 
partment store looked at the line and 
said: ‘That line of aluminized gal- 
vanized ware is the kind I want to use 
and push.” Another buyer from 4 
large department store in Des Moines 
added, “I wish more manufacturers 
had the vision you have displayed in 
bringing out that aluminized ware.” 
And already, in New York City, ten 
Metropolitan department store buyers 
have ordered. 
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Teletypewriter Service cuts costs— 
speeds production—insures accuracy 


for Sharon Steel Hoop Company 


Here is what the Sharon Steel Hoop Company gains 
through use of Teletypewriter Service: 

1—Instant typewritten exchange of important in- 
formation between mill, district offices and customers. 

. 2—New simplicity, uniformity and accuracy be- 
tween all units of the company in handling matters of 
all kinds. . . . 3—Definite savings in operating costs. 
.. . 4—Speeding up of deliveries through starting 
production sooner. . . . 5—Avoidance of errors... .« 
6—Permanent records of all transactions. 

B. E. Kibbee, Vice-president of the Company, says: 
“tn many industries today, the demand for steel neces- 
siiates teletyping information. This is particularly 
truc in the motor industry, where certain set schedules 
niust be maintained. Those responsible for the 
schedules must know in advance what is en route 


for fabrication the following week. Full details 


are essential. We find Teletypewriter Exchange Ser- 
vice invaluable in meeting today’s changed business 
conditions.” 

Companies in all industries are using Teletype- 
writer Service to cut costs, speed business. Small con- 
cerns as well as large find it profitable. Your local 
Bell Telephone Business Office will gladly give you 


full information. 


TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE permits any subscriber to it 
to be connected at any time directly to any other subscriber to 
the service, whether he be 300 feet away or 3000 miles across the 
continent. Both subscribers may typewrite back and forth, 
making inquiry and reply possible on the same connection. 


Private Line TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE is used to connect contin- 
uously any desired number of points throughout the busi- 
ness day or for periods ranging from one to twenty-four 
hours. Both services provide speedy, accurate, two-way 


typewritten communication. 
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SPOKANE MARKS. 
for 1933 


Spokane urban market per capita retail sal 


above U. S. average; 30% above average all cities! 
to 500,000. * 


Spokane department store sales 172% abov 
average; automobile sales 146% greater; hov 
appliances 95%.* 


While Spokane department store sales 1931 mai 
showing of any city in Twelfth District excep 
Spokane’s showing for 1932 again one of the bes 
kane Market has been pictured one of bright 
U. S. for drug store sales in several successive 
Drug Trade News. (Also note late news clipping 


The Spokane Market’s sources of income 3 
diversified—fruits, farms, mines, lumber, live Me 
wool and manufactured products. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SP 
9 advertising job completely— Approx. 
a 


Consumer Study shows circulation 55 
—no charge. Include Spokane Markel 


Th 
A) Get tat the 


Approx. 90,000 combined circulation for 101,247 famila@gPoll 
REVIEW-CHRONICLE home effective coverage newspiges: ) 
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$1,000,000 GLASS 
| sal Even the per farm income of Washington, Oregon and } } 


ities Idaho, 1924-1929, was 41% above U. S. Average. There- — 
fore unquestionably in preferred class now. $45,000 Dividend Is 


Unique in Silver 


bove, Spokane Market’s living standards are exceptionally 
hougle high—leads 37 states wired homes to families; 37 
states in automobiles; 30% more have telephones. 


Spokane Market sales volume important—$302,000,000; 
, Portland Market $313,000,000; Seattle-Tacoma 
e he $82,000,000. * 


sht sg DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT —A.B.C. trade area sales 
ssivt, Spokane Market, 51.8% outside of city; Seattle 11% 
pings outside; Portland, 18% outside.* 


| mad 
Xcel 


le a *All figures based on U.S. Census of Sales, Dept. of 
live De (Commerce Survey of P.N., Government figures, Polk ) 
Consumer Studies and Fed. Reserve Agent’s Reports. 


| SPQBRONICLE do the urban Spokane Market 
ox. Mined circulation for 101,247 families. Polk’s 
n §i§cated. Send for Polk Spokane Market Facts 
arkeget 30%, above average results. ( 
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mili@Polk & Co.'s Study shows circulation 85% UNduplicated, and Pscteer, iy 1231, et teres of ff 
spies: Metropolitan Spokane, 93.76%; entire trade area, 91.95%. é : 
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THIS is the first bow of a new depart- 
ment which will appear monthly in this 
magazine. Much of the information appear- 
ing will come from SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscribers and if, from time to time, you 
contribute an idea or suggestion, please 
consider my hat doffed! 


Meeting Price Competition 


Ivanhoe Foods, Inc., of Auburn, New 
York, has used premiums for a number of 
years—in fact, ever since the company has 
been in business. President. Ellis R. 
Meaker has this to say about,.a premium 
campaign to consumers which jumped Oc- 
tober sales to four times the figure of a 
year ago: 

“During the summer competitive prices 
were very nearly at a cost level. Since 
to stay in business we had to make a profit, 
it was necessary to differentiate our prod- 
uct in some way from competitive products 
which were selling at about 60 per cent 
of what we thought we ought to get. 

“Some plus value was necessary and con- 
sumer premiums were selected as the best 
way of getting this plus value. In selecting 
a premium we felt it necessary: 

“1. To obtain something _ that 
housewife would want. 

"2. To select a worth-while premium, 
with recognized intrinsic value. 

"3. To select a premium which would 
induce additional purchases, and offer a 
practical tie-in with the merchandise we 
were selling (mayonnaise). 


“After much thought and investigation 
we selected salad forks. First, because they 
do not ordinarily come with the small set 
of silver and are, therefore, something that 
most people do not have. Second, one 
purchase induces from five to eleven addi- 
tional purchases. Third, silverware has in- 
trinsic value and is not bought in quantity 
during hard times. Fourth, salad forks tie 
in nicely with our products. 


“For the test campaign we selected a 
cheap salad fork. But in spite of the fact 
that they were cheap, they went very well, 
indeed, until some of our customers found 
they could duplicate them in the 5-and-10, 
and still others found that they were sharp 
on the edges, not a quality product and 
not, therefore, something that could be used 
when company came. So, for the real effort, 
we determined to get a salad fork that was 
a quality item. 

“We selected a genuine silver-plated 
salad fork, manufactured by a nationally 
known company, and guaranteed over their 
signature to have a retail value of 50 cents. 

“One of these salad forks was attached to 
each quart jar of our product, which, in 
turn, was sold at what had been the regular 
retail price before the price-cutting started. 


“To our pint jars we attached coupons. 
Three coupons for one fork. The coupon 
was in the form of a recipe book which, in 
addition to making an inducement for the 
customer ta purchase the merchandise, also 
suggested ways in which the mayonnaise 
could be used, 

“This premium offer has gone over very 


every 


BY R. E. SMALLWOOD 


successfully. It enabled us to get the regu- 
lar price for our merchandise, in spite of 
our competitors’ prices, which were only 
50 to 65 per cent of our price. It induced 
the sale of the large package during the 
slack season—the Fall and Winter. It 
increased the use of mayonnaise to the 
extent that our sales of the large package 
during October were four times what they 
were a year ago. It introduced our product 


' wm. ROGERS 50% .=*. 
~ - SALAD FORK’ ~ 
. ‘WITH ONE QUART JAR 
-Sw Bey oF IVANHOE: AT 


59¢ 


—or with 3 jars 

at 35c each. .., Go to 

your grocer now! Start _ 
famous . 


without 


Premium 
magazine, window display, radio or other 


offers, newspaper, 
publicity, are seldom effective. Repro- 
duced above is one of a series of news- 
paper advertisements which carried Ivan- 
hoe Food’s attractive offer to customers 
and prospects. 


to many new customers who, but for the 
salad fork, would have bought a competi- 
tive product. 

“We are thoroughly sold on consumer 
premiums to accomplish the following ob- 
jects: 

“1. To get a higher price—a fair price— 
in the face of cut-price competition. 

“2. To introduce the product to new 
trade. 

3. To increase the use of the product 
during a slack season. 

“To accomplish these things we believe 
that the consumer premium should be in 
universal demand; something that the cus- 
tomer would not ordinarily buy—a luxury; 
of real intrinsic value, and accompanied by 
the product.” 


Displays That Get the Call 


If you are wondering what you can do 
to keep your dealer displays out of ash- 
cans, premiums may offer the solution. 
Window display services, 37 of them, re- 
port with but one exception that they find 
dealers more willing to use display ma- 
terial when it is built around a premium 
offer. 

For example, Western Display Service, of 
St. Louis, says: “We find that the dealers 
are very receptive to placing their window 
space at our disposal for window adver- 
tising connected with a premium offer. 
Our experience is that dealers are always 
willing to meet the manufacturer more than 
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half way in putting his products over jf 
the manufacturer will put some real incen. 
tive behind his advertising to cause con. 
sumers to buy from the particular store 
which is advertising his wares.” 


H. J. Heinz’s Sales Contests 


From premiums to salesmen’s prizes 
isn’t so much of a jump. They are both 
built around a trait common to most of 
us—that good, old desire to get something 
for nothing. Which brings me to the H, 
J. Heinz contest plan. 

While all sales contests held by the H. 
J. Heinz Company are branch contests, 
these events are held on a national scale, 
and an elaborate book of prizes is the basis 
of awards. The prize book pictures and 
describes hundreds of prizes, ranging all 
the way from small, personal articles to ex- 
pensive pieces of furniture, fine pieces of 
jewelry, leather goods, silverware, etc. 

Heinz uses periodic contests to accom- 
plish specific sales problems—for example, 
during 1932 they ran a special competition 
to get salesmen to push a neglected item 
in the line. All contest credits were based 
upon sales of this one product. The te. 
sult was an all-time record for sales on the 
featured goods. 

Many of the prizes appearing in the 
Heinz Leak appeal specifically to the sales. 
men’s wives, and every time a special con- 
test is run, a direct effort is made by the 
company to enlist the cooperation of the 
women, 

This contest and prize plan has been a 
part of the Heinz marketing program for 
some years and is reported as having in- 
variably brought an excellent response from 
the men in the field. 

The Heinz plan has several merits of which 
other companies, seeking incentive-creating 
ideas for 1933, might take cognizance: 
it gives a wide range of choice in prizes, 
so that almost every man on the force 
will find in it some item of merchandise 
which he desires particularly keenly; it of- 
fers a wide range of value in prizes, so 
that not all the prizes are taken each time 
by a few star men, but every man gets 
something in direct proportion to his de- 
gree of accomplishment; it enlists the co- 
operation of the ladies—a very important 
element in the success of many prize plans: 
and its more or less permanent type 0 
set-up furnishes a ready-made plan on 4 
moment’s notice, when the company has 
some specific sales problem to meet. 


We Offer You a Premium 


If you are interested in the sales-building 
possibilities of premiums or sales contests, 
and want additional information on_ the 
types of products to use, sources of supply, 
etc., it is yours for the asking. On the 
other hand, you may have a product which 
is, or can be, used as a premium in con- 
nection with the sale of another product. 
If so, I urge that you write, for it is the 
purpose of this department to act as a tw0- 
way clearing house. 
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For maintaining quality and price against cheap- 
er competition ... for gaining quick acceptance 
of a new product or line. . . for checking falling 
sales and opening up new markets, Macbeth 
Sales Plans and Macbeth Glassware gifts have 
proved thoroughly effective and in many cases 
amazingly productive. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and retail dealers, 
in lines of business as different as tea and tires, 


have used Macbeth Glassware to build record 


This is the Macbeth 
“Chip-Proof”’ Tumbler 
that has jumped sales 
over 250 per cent in one 
business. It is only one 
of many high-powered 
sales-producers in the 
Macbeth line. Ask for 
catalog. 


AN AGEMEN T 


. 


HANDSOME GIFTS 
of glass that 
quicken the 


sluggish streams 
ot business ... 


sales. If you have a sales problem we will be glad 
to suggest a plan suitable for your own particu- 
lar needs that will bring results. 

Address our general office or call our nearest 
branch office for full particulars. - MACBETH- 
EVANS GLASS COMPANY ° Charleroi, Penna. 
Branch Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, San Francisco, 
Houston, Detroit, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Baltimore, Toronto. 


Macbeth 


SALES 
BUILDERS 


The First of a Million Findings 
in Know-the-Consumer Study 


ONSISTENCY, thy name is 

Lucky Strike. For in places as 
( ky and widely separated as 

Seattle, Columbus, Pittsburgh 
and the borough of Queens, New 
York City, Lucky Strike manages to 
win the sales preference of from 15 
to 21 per cent of all families. When 
it is considered that often half the 
families do not smoke cigarettes or 
have no brand preferences, Lucky 
Strike is preferred in these cities by 
30 to 40 per cent of those who do 
and have. 

The figures for Lucky Strike, which 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, has 
dug out in the course of its National 
Consumer Census, are, respectively, 
15.23, 15.32, 17.47 and 20.71. 

Camel, long supposed to be second 
nationally, has only half of Lucky 
Strike’s percentage in Seattle, and only 
two-thirds of Chesterfield’s. Camel's 
showing in these four places is: 
Seattle, 8.53; Columbus, 12.81; Pitts- 
burgh, 15.08; Queens, 16.61. Chester- 
fields: Seattle, 12.96; Columbus, 6.87 ; 
Pittsburgh, 4.73; Queens, 6.43. 

Old Gold in none of these places 
proves to be a very lusty competitor 
to the other members of the cigarette 
Big Four—its respective percentages 
being: 2.83; 2.28; 1.60 and 3.20. 

Consistency almost similar to that 
of Lucky Strike is shown by Ivory as 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


a toilet soap. In Seattle it is preferred 
by 18.48 per cent of the families sur- 
veyed ; in Columbus by 18.92; in Pitts- 
burgh by 18.27. In Queens, however, 
Ivory takes fourth position, with 14.24 
—Palmolive having 19.10; Lifebuoy, 
18.69 and Lux, 17.11. 

Maxwell House or Chase & San- 
born? Opinion varies on the relative 
sales of these two nationally advertised 
coffee brands. Figures for these four 
places do not clarify the situation. 
Maxwell House has a strong lead in 
Columbus and Queens; Chase & San- 
born in Seattle and Pittsburgh. The 
standings: 


Colum- Pitts- 
Seattle bus burgh Queens 
Maxwell House. 2.38 3.63 1.34 7.56 
Chase & Sanborn 5.21 2.33 2.20 4.19 


Neither, however, is the nation’s 
largest selling coffee brand. That dis- 
tinction probably goes to one of the 
three of A & P. Im Queens, for ex- 
ample, A & P’s Red Circle is used by 
15.19 per cent of the families. Max- 
well House ranks second. Then come 
Beechnut, 6.02; Ehler’s Grade A, 5.51; 
A & P’s Bokar, 4.72, and Chase & San- 
born. Nearly one-third of Queens’ 
families have no coffee choice. 

The first seven- 


BRAND PREFERENCE - CIGARETTES 


DISTRICT NO. 1 = QUEENS = NEW YORK 


Lucky Strikes 


teen marketing 
territories (140 
cities) in the 


four-year 
AS COMPARED WITH QUEENS AS A WHOLE : 
$3,000,000 Na- 
Per Cent of All Families tional Consumer 
Brann SS) 5 0 3 % 3 Census of the 
Camels J | Polk company 
Chesterfields| __ jan have been com- 


pleted. They in- 


Old Gold 2 
Miscellaneous SESSe ESEEe ag pe com 
is Qhaies of the national 
Do Not Use ae program, which, 
; St SC Ss a ee ee by 1935, will 
have_ covered 
DISTRICT FAMILIES TOTAL FAMILIES 11,000,000 of the 
BRAND No. 1 31,480 QUEENS 286,280 nation’s 29,000,- 
Camels 16.4% 5,180 16.61% 47,560 000 families. 
Chesterfields 6.1% 1,920 6.4% 18,420 With 
Lucky Strikes 21.8% 6,880 20.71% 59,280 data for — 
01d Gold 2.99% 940 3.20% 9,160 ; seed 
Miscellaneous 3.68% 1,160 3.91% 11,180 York City just 
No Choice 15.95% 5,020 12.06% 34,520 disclosed by 1,- 
Do Not Use 32.97% 10,380 37-08% 106,160 200 investigators 


(mostly alert and 
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persistent college men), the areas now 
available are: Richmond, Virginia; 
Pittsburgh ; Columbus, Ohio ; Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; Indianapolis; 
Joliet, Illinois; Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; Spokane; Seattle; Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Fresno, Glendale, San Pedro, 
Santa Monica, Alhambra and San 
Diego, California. 

These studies also covered every 
suburban town of more than 5,000 in 
these marketing areas. Ultimately, the 
Polk census will dig out the consumer 
habits and preferences and spending 
ability of all the 380 cities of the coun- 
try of more than 25,000 population 
and the 1,280 towns of more than 
5,000 within their trading areas. 

Since 70 per cent of the nation’s 
retail business is done in these places, 
the Polk people explained, the study is 
primarily urban. 

To help in making the findings 
available to manufacturers, stores, ad- 
vertising agencies and media and other 
business concerns, the Consumer Re- 
search Division of the company has es- 
tablished a special chart exhibit in the 
Chanin Building, New York City. 
The cost to the individual business de- 
pends on the amount of information 
sought. 

You might be interested in know- 
ing, for example, that: 

The brand preference for cigarettes 
is greater than that for any other kind 
of convenience merchandise. 

People aren’t very choosey about 
canned foods and furniture stores. 

In the Borough of Queens, Colgate’s 
has a lead of 40 per cent over other 
toothpaste brands. (This lead is main- 
tained in other cities.) 

There are now more radios in Co- 
lumbus—and a lot of other cities— 
than telephones. 

Used Dodge cars are remarkably 
salable. 

Family ownership of pianos in Al- 
hambra is more than 15 per cent. 

And Current History magazine 
ought to get out and solicit more ad- 
vertising of vacuum cleaners! 

The purpose of the program is to 
enable concerns, probably for the first 
time, really to “Know the Consumer.” 
The Polk presentation starts with an 
estimate by Dr. Julius Klein, of the 
Department of Commerce, of an $8.- 
000,000,000 annual loss to American 
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MOVE 


your advertisements 


close to 


Buying Hours 


SNISILYIACV 


SUNOH ONIddOHS - 


M..: of the day’s household needs 
(say retailers themselves) are pur- 
chased early in the day. It is obvious 
that the advertisements freshest in 
women’s minds sell them the most 
goods. Therefore, it pays to reach 
them just before they do their shopping 
—in the morning—through their fa- 
vorite morning newspaper. 

Evening reading time for the aver- 
age New York woman is limited. 
There are too many other things to 
do nowadays. The talkies, the new 
interest in bridge, dinner, parties, 
entertaining and the radio. 


There are more morning news- 


papers sold in New York because 
there are more people with time to 
read them in the morning. Prepared 
foods and labor-saving appliances 
have simplified housekeeping tre- 
mendously. 


When you advertise in the New 
York Herald Tribune you are reach- 
ing a vast audience of women in the 
morning—when they have more time 
— just before they buy. There are many 
more reasons why you should move 
your advertisements close to the buy- 
ing hours, but the most important is 
that the morning is the time for read- 


ing —for buying — and for results. 


NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st Street * SAN FRANCISCO: Verree & Conklin, 5 Third Street * CHICAGO: 
John B. Woodward, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave. * BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Bldg. * DETROIT: 
John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 General Motors Bldg. * PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri. 
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business from “‘wasteful and inefficient 
methods of distribution.” If that pro- 
portion of waste obtains today it 
amounts to about 25 per cent of the 
annual retail sales volume. 

So the Polk people set out, in 1931, 
to help businesses establish “sales con- 
trol based on exact knowledge of con- 
sumer buying habits.” Publishing 85 
per cent of the nation’s city directories, 
they knew how and where to find the 
11,000,000 families they intended to 
question. Having been engaged in 
market studies since they first started 
to compile and break down automobile 
registration figures, in 1917, they 
knew the mechanics of getting specific 
information in a big way. 


miles, but people. (The Sahara Desert 
embraces 3,500,000 square miles, but 
few sales managers have shown much 
interest in it!) The consumer census 
emerges not as a stupendous atlas or 
almanac but as a revealing human doc- 
ument. 

A comparison of the specific with 
the average, however, shows the sales 
executive quickly what his opportuni- 
ties may be. In Columbus, Ohio, for 
example, he finds that 85.29 of the 
families are native white as against 
79.13 for the other cities studied. Co- 
lumbus is an educational center. It is 
also the headquarters of several insur- 
ance companies. Thus it has more than 
usual of both native white and white 
collar people. But 


An adult member—usually the wife- 
and-mother—of each of the 11,000,- 
000 families is being interviewed per- 
sonally. She is being asked nineteen 
direct, non-leading questions covering 
140 factors of the family’s consuming 
habits. The questions are in several 
groups, intended to reveal a family’s 
buying power and sales potentiality; 
buying and reading, and listening hab- 
its (mewspapers, magazines and 
radio) ; commodity ownership; brand 
preferences and factors determining 
general value as consumers. Length 
of ownership of a product, say, a radio, 
determines the rating of the family 
as a replacement prospect. Where the 
family buys suggests to manufactur- 
ers where they should sell. 

Throughout the program the Polk 
people are discouraging averages, ex- 
cept to show the standing of a particu- 
lar market or product in its relation 
with others. These United States, they 

oint out, are not one, but many mar- 
sets. And markets are not square 


Columbus also is 

PREFERED BRANDS OF TOILET SOAP & selienad eatin 

with many ne- 

DISTRICT NO.1 - QUEENS - NEW YORK groes employed 

AS COMPARED WITH QUEENS AS A WHOLE on these jobs— 

Per cent of All Families giving this mar- 

aaage 0 m4 6 8 0H RK ut 16 18 20% ket . negro per- 

sane | centage of 14.61, 

IVORY nm as against a na- 

LIFEBUOY ~* °- — "T) tional average of 

LUX - ~- 6.26. Thus the 

PALMOLIVE = | number of for- 

neal = eign born there 

Bi Z 

—_—___+- becomes far less 

NO CHOICE ———— —— than 1 per cent. 

Columbus differs 

BRAND  NOA.DISTRICT (31480 FAMILIES) QUEENS (286,280 FAMILIES) st perl a 
CAMAY 2.54%- 800 FAMILIES 3.23%- Ryo FAMILIES ; ; . 

FAIRY 584-1840 - 4.08 - 11,680 in having consid- 

IVORY 14.87 -4680 « 14.24 - 40780 " erably more wom- 

LIFEBUOY 19.00 - 5980 «+ 18.69 - 53,500 " ss h 

x 19.44 - 6120 - 17-11 - 48980 6 a 

wee "Us ae: TCHR S| 196.460. as 

WISCELLANEOUS 5.46 - 1720 - Tis - 20480 against 92,140. 

NOCHOICE 1239 -3900 « 14.71 - 42280 - The —_Love-Lorn 

columns of Co- 

lumbus _newspa- 


pers should be working overtime. So 
should the cosmetic concerns which 
are selling there. 

A percentage of 42.34 of home 
ownership is found among its families. 
The average monthly rental in Colum- 
bus is $29.18 ($64.50 in Manhattan!). 
More than 40 per cent of the home 
owners have had their homes painted 
in the last three years. Ford leads 
among the cars “bought new” with 
a proportion of 13.29; Chevrolet be- 
ing second with 9.43. More Dodges 
are bought “used” than ‘“‘new”. A 
total of 8.61 of Columbus families 
regularly pay “high prices” for the 
things | they buy ; 39.31 pay “medium 
prices”; 12.05, “low 

Questions determining the places 
where various types of merchandise 
are regularly bought form an impor- 
tant part of the national study. In 
Columbus 70 per cent of the people 
show a definite tendency toward cer- 
tain department stores; 75 per cent 
toward certain grocery stores. On the 
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other hand, only 28 per cent are 
choosey about electrical appliance 
stores, and only 52 per cent about 
furniture stores. 

Among all types of convenience 
merchandise, cigarettes—with 92.3} 
per cent—lead in definite brand prefer. 
ences. Only 52.17 per cent of the 
families regularly buy specific brands 
of canned foods. 

The Polk people purposely have left 
out direct questions on income. They 
are interested more in how and how 
much money is spent than in how 
much money is available for spending. 
Income is indicated, however, in the 
types and price groups of products 
bought, and amount of insurancecarried, 

Supplying their findings to a vari. 
ety of companies, the Polk people are 
reluctant to release publicly too much 
data on brand preferences, and other 
factors. Here, however, are certain dis- 
coveries in ‘District 1” in the Borough 
of Queens, New York City, which, 
though by no means nationally con. 
clusive, may be of interest: 

It is a fairly prosperous residential 
district, including Jamaica and envi- 
rons. Many of the adult males, it is pre- 
sumed, commute to New York daily 
via the Long Island Railroad. When 
specific brands are named by less than 
1 per cent of the families in a district 
they are grouped as “miscellaneous.” 
The surprising thing to national adver- 
tisers from this phase of the survey is 
the high proportion of ‘‘no choice.” 

In District 1, as in all of Queens, 
Colgate’s shaving cream ranks first. Its 
percentage here is 12.58, as against 
13.09 for the borough as a whole; 
Barbasol is second in the district, with 
10.42, though Williams’ is second 
throughout the borough, with 9.93. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the families 
of Queens have no shaving cream 
choice, and nearly 8 per cent do not 
use this product at all. 

Pepsodent’s first position among 
toothpastes is well maintained through- 
out the borough, at nearly 22 per cent. 
Colgate is second, with 21.22 in this 
district, as against 16.66 for it in 
Queens as a whole. Squibb’s is third 
in the borough, with 10.51, though 
only slightly stronger than Dr. Lyon’s 
in District 1. A total of 18.65 per 
cent of Queens’ families have no tooth- 
paste choice, and 2.42 per cent “do not 
use. 

On the other hand, only 12 per cent 
of the Queens families have no ciga- 
rette preferences (this figure reaches 
nearly 16 per cent in District 1), but 
37.08 do not use them. Lucky Strikes 
lead in the borough, with 20.71; 
Camels have 16.61; Chesterfields, 6.43, 
and Old Golds, 3.20. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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ONCE again The Digest leads in adjusting readership and space 
rates to the new swing of business. This is the way we thought 


things through, balanced the budget, called the turn... . 


In 1931, nine months before any other weekly, The Digest cut adver- 
tising rates a full 25 per cent. 


Now in 1933 we lead again by adjusting quantity of circulation 
months in advance. 


Because, keeping circulation up in quantity (as we could) would 
mean stepping it down in quality — 


We choose to hold our readership true to type, best by every test 
for buy-ability*— 


We give the advertiser all the prestige, all the influence of our 
best-known name for $2400 per page (the 1931 price was $4000). 


Thus, Digest advertisers can maintain their 1932 schedules and 
spend materially less in 1933 — 


They can reach the best million magazine readers at the lowest 
rate ever quoted. 


THE LITERARY 


SOUNDING-BOARD OF AMERICAN 


*The Digest goes to the largest maga- 
zine grouping of able and active spend- 
ers. It has the highest ratio of readers 
living in Class A and Class B homes— 
employing servants—owning automobiles, 
radios, automatic refrigerators, etc. Digest 
readers are responsive to printed sales- 
manship—they are able to pay—they are 
buying now—ask any mail-order adver- 
tiser. If you want to buy buyers in 1933, 
invest in The Digest! 


MOST-FOR-THE-MONEY 


13 Single Columns. . . . . . $10,400 
13 Double Columns ... . . 20,800 


13 Black-and-white Pages . . . 31,200 
13 Two-color Pages ... . . 39,000 
13 Four-color Pages . . . . . 46,800 
13 Back Covers (4 colors) . . . 58,500 
13 Double Pages (2 colors) . . 78,000 


13 Center Spreads (4 colors) . . 93,600 


DIGEST 


OPINION 
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MAN AGEMEN T 


wastes 


EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS, it is 
estimated, is wasted every year in 
Blind Man’s Buff distribution. 


The markets for which sales 


and advertising executiyes have 


been blindly groping at such tre- 


mendous cost, are now revealed 


for the first time by the Polk Con- 


sumer Census, in accurate, unbi- 


ased, exhaustive and usable detail. 


The Polk Consumer Census 


takes the guesswork out of mer- 


chandising, sales promotion, and 


advertising programs by showing 


BLIND 


Mans Burr 


your money 


These Facts Are Now Available 


The fact that in a large city (north of the Mason-Dixon Line) 47.42% 
of the homes are still heated with stoves, and 39.39% with hot air. 


—That 42.11% of the radios are two or more years old; that 
34.97% have no radio at all, that the most popular make is in only 
9.25% of the homes; that several makes could increase their city 
sales several times merely by bringing the sales in several neighbor- 
hoods up to the city average. 


—That 43.83% have no vacuum cleaner; that 52.16% of the 
vacuum cleaners in use are over 4 years old; that in one neighbor- 
hood alone 66.06% of the cleaners are over 4 years old. 


—That in no neighborhood do more than 11.11% of the auto- 
mobile owners have a definite choice in tires, 72.27% of motorists 
in the entire city having no choice. 


—That three brands of toilet soap share about equally 57.60% 
of the consumer brand preference, while the fourth, which should 
run even with the first three, has only 12.91% preference. 


Many other facts and figures of the utmost significance, covering 140 
different factors, are fully revealed by the POLK CONSUMER CENSUS. 


definitely for each neighborhood in each of the 
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larger cities of the United States every fact of 


value to American business. 


The Polk Census shows for the first time the 


number of families in each market and each 


neighborhood, the age and sex of their mem- 


bers, the kind of homes they live in, their occu- 


pations, whether home owners or renters, the 


household conveniences and luxuries they own 


—by make and by age—their favorite stores, the 
brands of merchandise they buy, the prices they 
pay, the frequency with which they purchase, 
the newspapers and magazines they read. In 
all, 140 definite facts concerning each family 


in each market are tabulated, neighborhood by 
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neighborhood, market by market, providing the 
basis for scientific, accurate and easily planned 
sales and advertising efforts. 

Definite price lines are established, the 
definite sales position of your own products 
compared with those of competition, degree of 
market saturation, and replacement opportuni- 
ties are laid bare. 

All these facts have been obtained in the home 
from the responsible women heads of the family. 
Trained Polk enumerators are doing this work 
in city after city, and will continue until 1280 
markets have been fully revealed, covering the 
Cities that in themselves are 70% of the American 
market, and are the gateway to the rest of it. 

This nation-wide Consumer Census is the 
Polk organization’s greatest contribution to 
American business in its 62 years of fact-find- 
ing and publishing. It is now possible for any 


manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or publisher 


& COMPANY 


to obtain the essential facts to guide every 
commercial effort with the maximum resultful- 


ness and economy. 


R. L. POLK & COMPANY 


Established 1870 


Operating 52 subsidiary companies and 75 offices under 9 divi- 
sional headquarters. 


Publisher of more than 85%, of the American city directories. 


Publishes 24 State Gazetteers, numerous Blue Books, Trade 
Directories, the universally known Polk’s Bankers’ Encyclo- 
paedia, and numerous miscellaneous publications. 


Compiler of Polk Automotive Reports, revealing automotive 
sales possibilities and performance, by counties, which are accepted 
by the industry as an authoritative guide and have been of enormous 
value to it in its tremendous growth. 


Furnisher of Polk Business Census Reports to the Office Appliance 
Industry. 


Equipped with the latest automatic tabulating and statistical 
machines, for swift and accurate compilation of figures. 


A country-wide, entirely independent and unbiased fact-finding 
organization, now conducting the first complete study of national 
consumer markets. Known to practically every manufacturer who 
uses commercial data. 


431 HOWARD STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
466 CHANIN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES MONTHLY DURING TEN YEARS 


Don't we need to maintain—and turn bhigher—that higher export line? 


Boomerangs in “Buy American’’? 


Trade Balance Still Favorable 


“Buy American” campaigns are 
“ballyhoo,” believes the National As- 
sociation of Finance Companies, Chi- 
cago. They may prove boomerangs as 
well. 

“The argument is that everyone who 
buys foreign-made goods deprives 
American workmen of a chance to 
make a living,” points out the current 
issue of the N.A.F.C. News, edited by 
Milan V. Ayres. ‘The principal item 
of the propaganda is the consistently 
reiterated cry that the markets of this 
country are being flooded with cheap 
foreign goods. 

“A glance at the accompanying dia- 
gram will show how unjustified this 
cry is. A fact most strikingly revealed 
is that both imports and exports have 
been decreasing at an alarming rate 
since October, 1929... . 

“The second most important factor 
is that our exports are almost always 
greater than our imports. For the ten 
years shown on the diagram, the ex- 
cess of exports over imports was 18.2 
per cent. The smallest excess for any 
of these years was 8.5 per cent, the 
largest 27.2. For 1932 it was 22.2. 
If we adopt a policy of reducing our 
purchases of foreign goods to a mini- 
mum, the inevitable concomitant will 
be a reduction of our exports to a pro- 
portional degree. Instead of making 
employment by refusing to buy foreign 
goods, we must face the fact that 
every time we refuse to spend a dollar 
for a foreign product and buy Ameri- 
can instead, we are depriving Ameri- 
can workmen of the opportunity of 
manufacturing about $1.20 of goods 
for export. Commerce between na- 


tions cannot all be one way... . 

“It is possible that the recent 
changes in currency values may have 
given an undue advantage to foreign 
manufacturers of some particular lim- 
ited lines of goods and that some ad- 
ditional protection may be justified in 
specific instances. But the doctrine 
that every item we import is a crime 
against the American workman is all 
wrong. The real truth is very nearly 
the reverse of that.” 
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IGA Employs ‘‘Vocalpix” 
to Mobilize Its Stores 


Thousands of member merchants of 
the Independent Grocers Alliance of 
America, voluntary grocery chain, lis- 
tened in on January 30 to a national 
“broadcast” of February merchandis- 
ing plans. 

Identical presentations were made 
at various local meetings by means of 
the new IGA Vocalpix, a combination 
slide film projector and voice amplify- 
ing device, which carried the voices 
of IGA department heads at Chicago 
and charts on the merchandising and 
advertising of food products and on 
methods of store operation. 

The voices are recorded on wax 
discs and the records and films for- 
warded to all IGA jobbing points. 


Marshall Adams, for several years sales 
promotion manager, merchandising depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been appointed to a similar position with 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 
pany, 150 Broadway, New York. 


Exports of Rayon Now 
Quadruple Imports 

The United States rayon in- 
dustry showed a favorable for- 
eign trade balance for the first 
time in 1932, reports the cur- 
rent issue of the Textile Orga- 
non of the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, New York. 

The ratio, in fact, of 164,446 
pounds imported to 654,368 ex- 
ported, was almost four to one. 

Since 1929 rayon imports have 
declined from 12,733,590, while 
exports have risen from 223,289. 


Continental Oil Starts 
Its Biggest Campaign 
for Bronze Gasoline 


More advertising than ever before 
and more coordination of all the fac- 
tors involved, are being undertaken 
by Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, on behalf of a new 
bronze gasoline. 

Eleven hundred newspapers, said 
Wesley Nunn, advertising manager, 
will print 15 different advertisements 
each, posters are being used on 3,500 
locations and 23 NBC stations, fea- 
turing Carveth Wells, globe-trotter, 
will carry a Conoco message every 
Wednesday night. 

The most important phase of the 
program is a “hidden quart’’ contest, 
with $10,000 in prizes—$5,000 for 
the best name for the new gasoline, 
and $5,000 more for 74 slogans de- 
scribing its quick-starting and accel- 
erating qualities. 

One hundred tons of literature have 
been distributed to stations in Conoco’s 
12 marketing territories. Included 
are 1,000,000 contest entry blanks 
and 1,500,000 “bang gun” novelties 
for children. 

Conoco’s travel bureau services will 
be enlarged. 


Pepperell Asks Buyers 
What Will Sell Sheets 


Buyers and merchandise managers 
of department stores throughout the 
country are being asked by Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Boston, to 
express their opinions on the most im- 
portant factors in selling sheets now. 

Among the factors listed, for check- 
ing in order of importance, are na- 
tional brands, private brands, thread 
counts stressing quality, laundry tests, 
improved retail domestics advertising, 
improved retail domestics displays and 
increased use of mailers. 
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show. Made by Horder’s, Inc., Chicago. 


Facsimile Typewriting at 
Low Cost 


The Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tions new “Cardograph” has been 
adopted by many sales organizations for 
getting out rush sales messages, notices, 
bulletins, price changes, etc. The unit 
is a small-sized, portable, 
hand-operated duplicating 
press that produces neat 
facsimile _ typewriting 


through a ribbon of any 
desired color. On small 
forms the makers claim 
that it has no equal for 
low cost production of 
quality duplicated mate- 
rial. A wide variety of 


type faces is available 
and an office boy can 
compose the type and 


operate the machine. 
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A Counter Display That Demonstrates 


Storekeepers have learned that customers like to handle 
merchandise before buying, which accounts for the vogue 
of open counters and tables. Hinds has capitalized the 
idea with this counter display piece which not only holds 
the merchandise but gives the waiting customer something 
to play with. 
sees the variation in color of the hand which Hinds is said 
to produce the first day, the second day, the third day. 
The basic idea could be applied to many products. The 
display was created and produced for Hinds by the Einson- 
Freeman Company. 


When the dise is pushed down the customer 
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General Foods Finds Stockholders 


an Increasingly Potent Market 


General Foods Corporation, New 
York, has long been conscientious 
about giving its stockholders informa- 
tion about its products. With dividend 
checks for the third quarter of 1932, 
mailed November 1, however, the cor- 
poration made an effort, in the form 
of an enclosed straw ballot, to ascer- 
tain exactly how the stockholders com- 
pared as customers with the public as 
a whole. 

The number of stockholders who re- 
ceived this envelope was 56,000—an 
increase of 130 per cent in three years. 

The straw ballot tied up with the 
national interest in balloting at that 
time. It also encouraged the stock- 
holders to read through carefully the 
entire list of products. 

Though General Foods prefers not 
to release the detailed figures, it was 
found that per capita sales of certain 
of its products are more than five times 
as high among stockholders as the na- 
tional average. The number of stock- 
holders using GF products totaled, on 
some items, more than 80 per cent. 


The products were presented in five , 


groups: Cereal foods, ingredients, 
beverages, desserts and miscellaneous 
(including Frosted Foods). Among 
them “ingredients” ranked first in 
order of stockholder use. The products 
in this group are Walter Baker's choc- 
olate; Franklin Baker’s coconut ; Calu- 
met baking powder; Diamond Crystal 
salt and Swans Down cake flour. Some 
of the beverages also stood out. 
Though Frosted Foods are now being 
sold in only 400 of the nation’s 400,- 
000 grocery stores, officials of the cor- 
poration were “amazed” at the number 
of stockholders who said they were 
using them. Jell-O ranked well, too. 

These tabulations were based on the 
first 3,000 replies. Since that time 
many more have been _ received. 
Though 49 per cent of General Foods 
stockholders are now women (either 
separately or jointly with their hus- 
bands), 50 per cent of the replies 
were feminine. 

Twenty-eight per cent of those who 
have replied did more than fill out 
the ballot. The corporation asked for 
suggestions, and suggestions came in 
quantity. Some people wrote six or 
eight pages of them. They had to do 
mostly with product or package im- 
provements, and new products. There 
was not much comment on General 
Foods’ advertising. A few mentioned 
their inability to get certain members 
of the GF line at their favorite stores. 
These the sales department is attend- 


ing to. 

A number of suggestions about 
products and packages already had 
been in the works at General Foods; 
others are being considered or actu- 
ally adopted. 

Nor were all the criticisms adverse. 
Many people wrote pages of praise. 

Each of the letters which requires 
it is being acknowledged personally by 
a vice-president of the company. 

For stockholder good will, the GF 
people think, is pretty important—es- 
pecially in their case, where the list is 
so large and where the average indi- 
vidual holding is now 94 shares. 


W. C. Behoteguy 


Behoteguy Will Direct 
Goodrich Tire Sales 


W. C. Behoteguy, former merchan- 
dising manager of the tire division, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, has 
been appointed manager of the auto- 
mobile tire department, responsible for 
passenger car and aeronautical sales. 

J. A. Hoban becomes manager of 
the retail department, in charge of ac- 
tivities of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
and other subsidiary retail operations. 

Sales control is placed under H. J. 
Lintner. 


Cheney Joins Hurley 


Joseph M. Cheney, for ten years vice- 
president in charge of sales of Ditto In- 
corporated, has joined the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, as head of its air con- 
ditioning division. 


Motor Men‘Astonished” 
at Chicago Show Sales; 
GMC’s January Better 


“Astonished” at the sale of 2,512 
units, valued at $1,808,649, at the re. 
cent national automobile show in Chi. 
cago—more than double the volume 
for the similar period of 1932, Alfred 
Reeves, veteran major domo of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, returned to New York in 
high spirits. 

So did the motor makers return to 
Detroit and elsewhere. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors, assuaged stockhold- 
ers’ grief at a net income for last year 
of only $164,979, by reporting a few 
days later that unit sales in the United 
States in January were 50,653, as 
against 19,992 in December and 47,942 
in January a year ago. GM’s world 
dealer sales in January, of 82,117, 
were some 7,400 more than in Janv- 
ary, 1932. This largest factor in the 
automotive industry, which continued 
to do about 42 per cent of the United 
States’ total business last year, has been 
making strenuous efforts to get its new 
models seen and sold before the ar- 
rival, in the next few days, of the new 
Fords. 

Continental Automobile Company 
is not doing much yet on the “direct. 
to-consumer” part of the distribution 
plan for its new low-priced cars ($355 
and up f.o.b. Detroit), but is making 
considerable progress on the dealer 
and distributor end of it. Henry 
Krohn, general sales manager, said the 
other day that “we have now signed 
more than 125 direct accounts in 
major cities, each with an organization 
of from 5 to 55 dealers.” They pro- 
vide already nation-wide representation 
from Tampa to Portland, Maine and 
San Francisco. Of more consequence 
is the fact that these distributors have 
ordered about 3,000 units. 

Pierce-Arrow had intended to sell 
this year only five of its $10,000 
streamlined models. ‘We have ac- 
quired so many prospects,” however, 
admitted Roy H. Faulkner, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, ‘that it looks 
as though we should have to increase 
this number materially before the year 
is over.”” Rockne, lowest-priced mem- 
ber of the Studebaker-Pierce-Arrow 
group, reported increased demand in 
January. 

And Walter Chrysler, at the mo- 
ment, probably the most aggressive ad- 
vertiser of the lot, expects his Ply- 
mouth to make even greater progress 
against Chevrolet and Ford this year 
than last. Meanwhile they all wonder, 
as usual, about Ford. 
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When you travel, make the Crosley Totem your radio companion. For 
the Crosley Totem will bring you the joys and pleasures of radio entertain- 
ment wherever you go. This small, compact, portable receiver fits into 
your traveling bag as conveniently as a set of military brushes. Operates 
from any | 10-volt current—direct or alternating. Contains its own aerial. 


Can be made ready to "tune in" in a moment. Merely plug it into 
any light socket or wall plug—drop the aerial on the floor or out of the 
window—and you are ready to “tune in" your favorite program. 


The four-tube chassis is as powerful and selective as modern radio 
engineering can make it. The built-in speaker has a remarkably fine tone. 
Available in a choice of two cabinets. 


Most executives prefer the deluxe model cabi- 
net because it also makes such an attractive radio 
for office use. Close it and it resembles an ex- 
pensive cigar humidor. Open it and it is ready 
to give you radio reception. 


For further information see your nearest 
Crosley dealer or write to 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Home of "the Nation's Station"—WLW 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


You're THERE with a 
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Service: Seven veterans of the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wisconsin, were awarded Hamilton 
watches by former Governor Walter J. Kohler, president, on completion of 25 years of 
continuous service. Herbert V. Kohler, executive vice-president, appears at the other end 


of the table. 
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Kaiden-Keystone Studios 


eae ol din teas oth coupes Mixing in: (Below) B. C. Heacock, of 130 Percenter: The new president 
operating in Texas (and else- Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, of the One Hundred Per Cent Club 
amesed. @, Bh. Geek, Ie. inde Illinois, is another president who believe- of International Business Machines 
fatigable executive vice-president selling = the field to be an important Corporation is H. J. Brown, tabu- 
ot ties Aemesietm Gentelenn Seah, part of his job. Mr. Heacock (standing lating machine salesman, of Chi- 
tute, New York, offered oral evi- in the high boots, front center) appear: cago. Mr: Brown made the best 
dence that filled 2,500 typewritten at a meeting of dealers and salesmen at record in the United States last 
pages in eight recent weeks, in the Birmingham, Alabama, one of a series year. He has also averaged 130 
ouster suit by the State of Texas, of 50 just coneluded by Caterpillar per cent of his quota for the 17 
at Austin. Mr. Boyd also identi- throughout the country, in the interests years he has been with the com- 
fied nearly 1.000 exhibits. of several new products, G. L. Bell, pany. 
; vice-president in charge of sales, is seated 
on the tractor head at the extreme right. 
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Crees MARKETS anywhere offer such huge potentialities in sales at low 


cost as Detroit. To begin with, here is a city of 1,500,000 (trading area 

1,800,000) that can be adequately covered with one newspaper—The News. 

There are only three newspapers in this great field, with The News having the 

; dominating home circulation and carrying better than half of all the advertising 

"1 —the other two papers dividing the balance. Because 76% of the city circulation 

of The News is home delivered and because The News covers 71% of the finan- 

cially able homes, Detroit becomes a real opportunity market, whether for test 

campaigns or thoroughly concentrated selling. The fact that in 1932 the first 18 

retail advertisers used on an average 181% more space in The News than 
any other paper is evidence of its ability to bring sales at low cost. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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Tested Ideas for Your 
Spring Sales Contest 


(Continued from page 157) 


credits on the basis of a point system, with the number 
varying according to credit-rating of accounts opened. 
Accept no accounts below second-grade credit. Give extra 
credits according to the nature of the goods sold to the 
new accounts—giving the highest ratings for the items 
that pay the best profit. Give still another scale of credits 
for volume above a certain minimum sold to an individual 
account. 

Make up a set of rules for the contest, defining a new 
account (one that has never purchased or has not pur- 
chased since—for example—January 1, 1930), specifying 
that its credit must be okayed by the credit manager before 
it is eligible for contest credit; specify reports required 
from the field and their time limit; specify minimum dol- 
lar volume on new accounts; list all the things for which 
points will be awarded, together with scale of points; list 
the prizes. 

Here again it’s a good stunt to divide the men into 
teams and to offer some special prize to the winning team. 
One concern ended this contest up with a ‘Turkey and 
Bean” dinner, at which the two leading teams were served 
a turkey dinner, while the two losing teams ate beans. 

It's easy to dramatize this sort of contest by holding an 
“auto race,” giving credits in miles; name the teams for 
leading makes of automobiles, and have a big board in 
the office representing a race track, with small cut-out autos 
corresponding to the teams, which can be moved ahead 
to indicate progress. Be sure the names of the individual 


leaders together with their photographs are posted every 
week. 


When Collections Are Slow and 
Customer Credits Are Shaky 


If your books are loaded with past-due accounts, run a 
special contest in which salesmen are made collectors. As- 
sign each past-due account to the man who sold it, where 
this is possible. After a certain date, re-assign the ac- 
counts that have not paid up by drawing by lot. 

One company that successfully ran such a contest 
awarded points on the following plan; it will serve to sug- 
gest how companies in other fields could draw up a sched- 
ule suitable for their own needs (this one happened to be 
a company that sells fixtures, etc., to retail stores). 

1. Accounts fully collected with interest to date — 11 
points, plus 3 points for each month old. 

2. Accounts fully collected—11 points, plus 2 points for 
each month old. 

3. Accounts three-fourths collected—7 points, plus 3 
points for each month old, with interest to date. 

4. Accounts three-fourths collected—7 points, plus 2 
points for each month old. 

5. Accounts one-half collected with interest to date—4 
points, plus 3 points for each month old. 

6. Accounts one-half collected—4 points, plus 2 points 
for each month old. 

7. Accounts one-fourth collected, with interest to date— 
2 points, plus 2 points for each month old. 

8. Accounts one-fourth collected—2 points, plus 2 points 
for each month old. 

9. For each written report in duplicate for customers’ 
folder on form provided of reasons for not buying, 
properly executed—2 points. 

Demerits were charged, where credit memoranda were 
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necessary, of fractional points for each month old, with , 


sliding scale on the various classes of accounts. Salesme, 
were penalized for not turning in reports showing reason, 
for not paying, and bad checks were charged back at th, 
original credit plus 1 point. 

For first prize, offer a choice of a watch, a travelin 
bag, or some fairly valuable prize for the home; have sey. 
eral more prizes for second, third and fourth places (golf 
club and balls, electric household utensils, glassware. 
electric clocks, and cameras are suitable) and somethin, 
like a leather billfold, a fountain pen, or prize of similx 
value to every man who collects a minimum of, say, $2,009, 

Advantages: collection is beneficial directly to salesmen 
in many cases, since after collection they are again fre 
to sell customers; customers often buy at the same time that 
they settle old obligations; the contest gives salesmen 
appreciation of need for careful checking of credit ratings 
at the time each sale is made. 

Another wrinkle which might be worked into a contest 
of this sort is to deduct 1 per cent from each man’s com. 
mission rate on sales for the period of the contest and 
pay him 1 per cent on his total collections. This works 
well where credit losses are abnormally heavy and collec. 
tions unusually slow. 


The “Birthday Party” Idea Isn’t New, 
But It Has a Hundred Possibilities 


How old will your company be this year? Some of the 
most successful contests SALES MANAGEMENT has reported 
over a period of years have been built around the “Birth- 
day Party” idea. For example, the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, in the year when the 
company reached its 70th anniversary, ran a “Seventy-In- 
terview Drive” during July, normally the worst month of 
the year for them. The object of the campaign was to 
get each of 10,000 salesmen to obtain during the month 
seventy interviews—which is about twice the average num- 
ber. A $120,000,000 sales volume resulted, an increase of 
30 per cent both in number of sales and dollar volume 
over the previous July. 

The campaign demonstrated conclusively to the salesmen 
that there was plenty of business to be had during the hot 
weather if only they went after it energetically and sys- 
tematically. The figure ‘70’ was dramatized all through 
the campaign. According to a similar plan your own 
anniversary date may be tied up with number of inter- 
views, number of demonstrations, etc. A giant “cake,” 
with candles all over it, each representing a certain unit 
of the total quota in dollar volume, makes a good contest 
board for the office—you might stick small electric bulbs 
in the candles and light them as fast as the salesmen turn 
in the amount of business represented by one ¢andle. 

Especially if you have this contest during hot weather, 
offer some sports equipment, like cameras, golf clubs and 
fishing tackle as prizes—with another group of appliances 
or equipment for the home, such as electric clocks, auto- 
matic toasters, glassware, china or linen. 


How Westinghouse Ran a “Round-Up” 
Contest to Bring the Year to a Fast Finish 


A “Round-Up” or “Rodeo” offers dramatic possibilities 
as the basis of a sales campaign. Westinghouse refrigera- 
tors ran a “Round-Up” as the last contest during 1932— 
and provided a fast finish for a year’s activity, during which 
each salesman sought to break his quota and win a free 
trip to Bermuda. The “Round-Up” started November 15 
and ended December 31. Open to all retail refrigeration 
salesmen, each Westinghouse refrigerator and water cooler 
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gold and installed in the contest rep- 
resented a “steer” roped. The first 
‘wo “steers” roped qualified a man to 
varticipate, and after that each addi- 
tional sale carried an extra cash bonus; 
a sliding scale encouraged volume pro- 
duction. In addition, there was a let- 
ter contest carrying cash awards for 
the best letter of not more than 100 
words based on “How I Made My 
Second Sale.” The first prize letter in 
each of the nine districts received $50 
in cash. Second prize winner won $25, 
and five honorable mentions, $5 each. 

Placards, letterheads and other pro- 
motional literature featuring the ‘Ride 
‘Em, Cowboy” spirit were widely dis- 
tributed during the contest; bulletin 
osters were sent out so that salesmen 
would know current standings. 


Trips to the Exposition 
as Contest Awards 


Don’t forget that this is the year of 
the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago. A special campaign might 
well be built around this event, with 
free trips to the Exposition for all 
salesmen who attain a minimum quota. 
Plenty of publicity material on exposi- 
tion features, etc., would provide ideas 
for posters, bulletins and other con- 
test promotion. 


From Bulk to 
Brand by the 


Canning Route 
(Continued from page 162) 


with pot luck in getting its share of 
the business created by its advertis- 
ing expenditures. Packaged cottage 
cheese, on the other hand, carries the 
creamery’s name and brand promi- 
nently into the home, and serves as a 
constant reminder to the housewife of 
the brand. She can keep the cheese 
fresh and sweet for days or weeks in 
the refrigerator until she is ready to 
open it. It will not absorb the flavors 
of other foods. It is expected that 
canned cottage cheese will be espe- 
cially popular for picnic use, as the 
cans may be bought a day or so before 
and placed in the refrigerator until the 
picnic basket is packed. 

For the purpose of insuring a thor- 
oughly efficient packaging job, the 
Sodus Cooperative Creamery Com- 
pany, under the direction of Professor 
W. W. Fisk, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industries, Cornell Uni- 
Versity, working with Mr. J. M. Cross, 
of the Development Department of 
Continental Can Company, Inc., finally 
evolved this new vacuum, enamel-lined 
container after a year’s test. 


Arnold Survey Reveals 
Two-Fifths of Radios 
Are in Use Nightly 


Ten thousand telephone interviews 
made during December by Arnold Re- 
search Service, New York, within the 
limits of cities served by stations of 
NBC’s Red and Blue and the CBS 
basic network, disclosed that 94 per 
cent of these families owned radios; 
that between 7 and 8 and between 9 
and 10 on the six weekday nights, 38 
per cent of these radios ordinarily 
were in use; that sponsored programs 
were being heard from 55 per cent 
of the radios in use—as against 35 
per cent for non-sponsored or local 
programs, and 10 per cent whose 
owners did not know the program to 
which they were listening. 

The percentage of radios in use on 
the four successive Monday evenings 
studied was found highest between 7 
and 7:15, with 43 per cent. Forty- 
one per cent of these people were 
listening to Amos ’n’ Andy, 26 to 
Myrt & Marge. Only 33 per cent of 
radios were in use Mondays from 9:45 
to 10—the Buick program getting 36 
per cent of these. 

Seven o'clock as a listening hour 
was even more popular on Tuesday 
evenings, with 48 per cent of the 
radios being used; but fell 4 per cent 
short of 9:30. Ed Wynn and the 
Fire-Chief Band were attracting 72 
per cent of all listeners at 9:30 Tues- 
day and 76 at 9:45. 

Wednesday evenings were relatively 
listenerless, At no period were more 
than 39 per cent of the radios being 
used. The Goldbergs, at 7:45, how- 
ever, were then attracting 50 per cent 
of the listeners available, and the Robt. 
Burns Panatela program, 48 at 9 and 
58 at 9:15. 

Seven again was the most popular 
listening period on Thursday. Amos 
‘n’ Andy were being heard on 38 per 
cent of the active radios, Myrt & 
Marge on 29. The Goldbergs again 
were getting 50 per cent of the ears 
handy at 7:45. The Maxwell House 
Show Boat program from 9 to 10 re- 
ceived, respectively, 44, 32, 58 and 63 
per cent of the attention for these 
four periods. 

Myrt & Marge showed up best 
during their week on Fridays, and the 
Goldbergs went up to 52 per cent. 

Ed Wynn, with an average of 74 
per cent of the total number of 
listeners, ranked first in pulling power 
for these two hours. He was fol- 
lowed by Robt. Burns, 53; Maxwell 
House, 52; the Goldbergs, 47; Blue 
Ribbon, 42; Buick, 39; Amos ’n’ 
Andy and Pond’s, each with 38. 


we SHOW 


7emM how here 
in Newark 


Another year of leader- 
ship goes to this impor- 
tant market. For the past 
three years it has demon- 
strated and proved its 
stability and strength as a 
live, active trading center. 
The Newark Evening News 
chose these same three 
years to prove it is the 
greatest sales producing 
factor in this market. In 
1932, the third consecu- 
tive year, it published 
more advertising than any 
other morning or evening 
newspaper in America 
publishing week-days only. 


There's no magic about 
this, no bunkum. Let's 
analyze it. Here are al- 
most a million and a half 
live-wire, modern human 
beings who want to con- 
tinue to be modern. They 
want and will buy what is 
new, modern and good. 
They have the ability to 
buy because Newark is a 
commercial and industrial 
center—an important one 
too. The Newark Evening 
News is their preferred 
buying guide—over 50% 
more so than any other 
Newark paper. Simple, 
isn't it? Why don't you 
place this market first on 
your 1933 sales program? 


Newark 
Everning 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 ‘Market Stree? 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advertisers, Agencies 
and Publishers Unite 
to Enforce ‘“‘Ethics”’ 


“Cases considered as violating sound 
advertising ethics and standards” will 
be reviewed by a joint committee of rep- 
resentatives of national advertisers, ad- 
vertising agents and publishers, which 
was formally organized at a meeting in 
New York recently. 

The committee will endeavor to set 
advertising’s own house in order, with- 
out help—-or interference — from 
Washington. It will seek to enforce 
a code worked out by the Association 
of National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies classifying practices ‘‘which 
would tend to discredit advertising.” 

The personnel ts: 

ANA: Ralph Starr Butler, General Foods 
Corporation; Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers 
Company; Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexandet 
Hamilton Institute; Ken R. Dyke, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, and Stuart Peabody, 
the Borden Company. 

AAAA: Raymond Rubicam, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc.; J. K. Fraser, the Blackman 
Company; William H. Johns, Batten, Bar 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; A. W 
Erickson, McCann-Erickson, Inc., and H. S. 
Gardner, Gardner Advertising Company. 

Publishers: Frank Braucher, Crowell 
Publishing Company; Fred A. Healy, Cur 
tis Publishing Company; Edgar Kobak, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; John 
C. Sterling, the McCall Company, and 
Louis Wiley, New York Times. 

Mr. Butler was elected permanent 
chairman and head of the executive 
committee, which consists also of 
Messrs. Bristol, Braucher and Erickson. 
Paul B. West, managing director of 
the ANA, is secretary. 

Tentative plans would employ the 
National Better Business Bureau as the 
machinery for handling violations of 
the code. 

The code classifies, as “attempting to 
discredit advertising,’ the following 
practices: 

1. False statements or misleading exag- 
gerations ; 

2. Indirect misrepresentation; 

3. Statements or suggestions offensive to 
public decency; 

4. Statements which tend to undermine 
an industry by attributing to its products, 
generally, faults and weaknesses true only 
of a few; 

5. Misleading price claims; 

6. Pseudo-scientific advertising, including 


claims insufficiently supported by accepted 
authority ; 


7. Testimonials which do not reflect the 
real choice of a competent witness. 


Leipzig Fair Soon 

Whoever rules in Germany, the Leipzig 
Trade Fair goes on. The Spring fair will 
be held March 5-12, with 150,000 buyers 
expected to view the 8,000 exhibits from 
32 countries. The New York office of the 
fair is at 10 East Fortieth Street. 
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GE and Warner Launch 
Inauguration Special 


for ‘““Better Times” 


Publicity makes strange bedfellows 
(or, as Arthur Brisbane used to say, 
maybe it’s the other way around!). At 
any rate, we now have the General 
Electric Company and Warner Brothers 
Pictures getting ready together to dram- 
atize the inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the prosperity to follow. 

A special train, equipped by GE 
and manned by Bebe Daniels and such 
will leave Hollywood February 20 on 
a ‘Better Times” trip across the coun- 
try. But instead of being the ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Limited,” it will be 
known as the ‘Forty-second Street 
Special,” in honor of a current War- 
ner Brothers’ offering. 

The idea was conceived by S. 
Charles Einfeld, Warner publicity and 
advertising manager, and developed in 
the interests of GE by a group of men 
at Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
advertising agency. 

The train will be decorated without 
in gleaming gold and silver leaf, and 
made useful and attractive within by 
means of a GE refrigerator, range, 
dishwasher, etc., connected up with 
special generating equipment in the 
baggage car. 

Stopovers are planned for fourteen 
larger cities and briefer presentations 
for forty others. 

Jack Warner heads the delegation. 


County Still Ranks First 
as Busiest Director 


The number of companies which a 
director can direct was, on the whole, 
almost as large in 1932 as in the days 
when businesses did not require such 
zealous supervising, points out the 1933 
edition of the Directory of Directors 
in the City of New York, just pub- 
lished. 

The directory contains the names 
and addresses of 40,000 directors of 
17,000 New York corporations. 


First in number of directorates held is 
Albert J. County, vice-president in 
charge of finance and corporate rela- 
tions of the Pefinsylvania Railroad, 
with 121. Second and third are Henry 
L. Doherty and W. Alton Jones, both 
of Cities Service Company, 114 and 
110. Mr. County's total has dropped 
six; those of Messrs. Doherty and 
Jones, nine and five in the last two 
years. Meanwhile, David Bernstein, 
motion picture magnate, increased his 
number from 33 to 106. 
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Polk Presents the First 
of a Million Findings 


in Consumer Study 
(Continued from page 172) 


Among kitchen soaps in Queen; Speech 


Kirkman’s has a strong lead, with™ Judgin 
21.48—Ivory and Rinso following "8 of 
10.26 and 9.34. Here fourteen diffe. mg 
ent brands get more than 1 per cep; napids, | 
of the preferences; “no choice” is made have $0" 
by 16.43. Kirkman’s is similarly strony we 
among laundry soaps, with 27, , a 


against 13.81 for P & G and 12,7; 
for Octagon. ‘Miscellaneous’ brands 
total only 2.17 per cent, while 13,3) 
per cent of the families reported no 
choice. 

Del Monte, with 28.68 per cent, 
dominates in canned foods preference. 
White Rose gets 5.77 per cent. No 
other brands in this group deserve 
mention by name—amiscellaneous to. 
talling 6.29; no choice, 49.44, and 
“do not use,” 9.82. 

Queens must be full of Scotchmen 
Quaker Oats is by far the most pre. 
ferred cereal in the borough—its pro. 
portion of preference being 13.70, as 
against 5.32 for H O Oats, second. 
Corn Flakes are slightly more popuv- 
lar than Wheatena and Cream of 
Wheat. 

Now, compare the appliance owner- 
ship of Manhattanites with those of 
Alhambra, California. Alhambra, in 
the orange country, is one of the better 
“bedrooms” of Los Angeles. It is also 
a better-than-average “kitchen.’’ Own- 
ership of vacuum cleaners is only 23.61 
in Manhattan (v. cs. don’t come with 
the apartments!), as against 69.83 in 
Alhambra, of washing machines, .62 
per cent, as against 45.04. And only 
three-fifths of Manhattan families have 
radios as against nearly nine-tenths in 
Alhambra. Alhambra, on the other 
hand, falls down in electric refrigera- 
tion with 11.42. . . . Of Manhattan 
families, 71.70 had one or more work- 
ers employed at the time the investi- 
gator called! 


Drug Reduces Dividend 


—But Not Advertising 

Though the dividend on its com- 
mon stock has been reduced from $4 
to $3 a year, Drug, Incorporated, 's 
determined not to weaken its competi- 
tive position by “‘savings’’ in advertis- 
ing expenditures. 

“There will be no curtailment 1n 
important expenditures for national 
advertising during 1933,” officials ot 
the company explained. “In the case 
of some products appropriations wil! 
even be increased.” 
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with Judging by the names of the men in 


strong t. Ewald, of Detroit; the vice-chairman, 
7, as ice H. Bristol, of New York, and Earle 
12.74 J. Freeman of Bat- 
rand: tle Creek, Mich- 
13,3] igan. Mr. Ewald, 
= these many years 
ed no principal announcer 
of the advantages 
cent, of — Motors 
products, as_ presi- 
ars dent of Campbell- 
No Ewald Company, is 
serve also chairman of 
iS to- the board of the 
and American —_Associa- 
tion of — 
; Agencies and of the 
men Henry T. Ewald National Outdoor 
pre. Advertising Bureau, 
; pro. d founder of the Adcraft Club of Detroit. 
ln addition to being vice-president of 
0, as Bristol-Myers Company, Mr. Bristol is 
cond. fchairman of the board and former president 
opu f the Association of National Advertisers. 
n of pt. Freeman directs advertising with the 
Kellogg Company, which spends as much 
| this manner as most. 
wner-— John B. Gaughen, president of the De- 
se of Proit Adcraft Club and manager there for 
a. in pe. Capper Publications, is chairman of the 
*  Enational On-to Grand Rapids Committee, 
etter Find Charles C. Younggreen, of Reincke- 
» also Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago agency, 
wn- ENational Publicity chairman. 
3,61 Earle Pearson, general manager of the 
, AFA, says that ‘outstanding figures in 
with business and industry, advertising, the law, 
3 iN Feducation and government” will find their 
62 Fway to Grand Rapids for this occasion. 
only | Meanwhile, the Four A’s have decided 
h “ Fegan to meet in Washington, at the May- 
ave Biower, May 11 and 12. 
1S in 
ther | Wisconsin Knowledge 
Bera- The sales potentialities and consumer 
attan Bends of 16 major markets in Wisconsin, 
ork. | “ith a lot of data about their cities, trading 
cs: «6p eititories and newspapers, are being re- 
€stl- J vealed to manufacturers and their agents by 
Wisconsin Markets, Incorporated, which 
es |S “JUSt opened offices in the Mariner 
| Tower, Milwaukee. 
The service,” explains Irving C. Bunt- 
ian, who organized the movement, “will 
also be extended to distributors in the im- 
‘om. } Pottant jobbing centers of the state.” Mr. 
Buntman, who functions as executive di- 
1 $4 rector, was formerly advertising manager 
1, is Bot the Milwaukee Herold. Frank R. Star- 
peti: suck, Racine Journal-News, is president, 
acm ind Harry H. Bliss, Janesville Gazette, vice- 
BMS” Bt president. 
t in FDaily News and Mail 
onal _ The claims of the London Daily Mail to 
s of Fe “world’s largest circulation” among 
case newspapers are not so strongly founded as 
will PY Yee: The Daily Mail’s certified average 


Ikharge of the program committee, the twen- 
B..ointh annual convention of the Advertis- 
‘ag Federation of America, in Grand 
spids, Michigan, beginning June 25, will 
we something rather important to say. 

The chairman of the committee is Henry 


net sales fell during 1932 from 1,835,020 
in January to 1,735,652 in December. The 
London Daily Express, its nearest rival in 
Britain, meanwhile, averaged 1,674,156; 
and the London Daily Herald rose nearly 
200,000 to 1,635,000. 

Without making any pretensions of be- 
ing a “national newspaper,” the 14-year-old 
tabloid New York Daily News is pushing 
steadily forward toward world circulation 
records. The daily circulation of the News 
at the end of last year was 1,410,901, and 
the Sunday, 1,741,447. 


Account Changes 


B. F. Goodrich Company (mechanical 
goods division) to Griswold-Eshleman 
Company, Cleveland. . . . Enders Razoi 
Company to D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. . . . North Star Woolen Mill 
Company, blankets, G. H. Bass & Company, 
moccasins, ski boots, etc., and Calcium 
Chloride Association (c.c. for dust-proofing 
roads), to N. W. Ayers Son. . . . Kondon 
Manufacturing Company, catarrhal jelly, 
etc., to Erwin, Wasey & Company, Minne- 
apolis. . . . Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, 
Inc., to Calkins & Holden. —s 
Book House for Children to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn Corporation, Chi- 
cago. . . . The Institute of Foreign Travel, 
sponsored by the Transatlantic Passenge: 
Conference, to Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York. . . DeLong Hook & Eye 
Company, sanitary napkins, belts and no- 
tions, to Roden-Clements Company, Phila- 
delphia. . . . Artistic Brassiere Company 
to United Advertising Agency, New York. 

. Gast Manufacturing Corporation, ait 
painters, etc., to Jay H. Maish Company, 


Marion, Ohio. . . . Business Clinic Foun- 
dation to Lee E. Donnelley Company, 
Cleveland... . . Ray Day Piston Corpora- 


tion to Sun Advertising Company, Toledo. 


Advertising Advertising 

In announcing the distribution to news 
papers, magazines and farm papers of its 
fifteenth annual series to advertise adver 
tising to the consumer, William M. Armi- 
stead, vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia, estimates that publica- 
tions have devoted to this campaign an ag- 
gregate of “considerably more than $20,,- 
000,000 worth of space.”’ 

These advertisements, he says, ‘are placed 
at the disposal of publishers for their own 
use. Their purpose is to educate the pub- 
lic to read advertising and to buy adver- 
tised goods. The name of the agency does 
not appear on them.” 


Personalia 


Charles W. Mears, counselor in market- 
ing and conductor of retail institutes unde 
newspaper auspices in various cities, has 
joined the advertising organization of the 
Cleveland News. . . . Norman G. Shidle, 
directing editor of the Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia, has resigned to become ex- 
ecutive editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. He will also 
be automotive editor of Forbes’. 

The Allied Service Agencies Network, 
sponsored by Japha Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, now has 24 members. Current 
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additions are Fred D. Stevens, advertising, 
Utica; Adam Sutcliffe agency, Providence ; 
Harold Aarons, Inc., Detroit; Bonsib, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Madison, Wisconsin. Lynn W. Ellis is ad- 
viser in network operation. 


Super Solicitors 


Unique among some sixty-three general, 
class and weekly magazines surveyed by the 
Publishers’ Information Bureau, Tower 
Magazines and Mod- 
ern Magazines had 
increases in advertis- 
ing lineage last year. 
Catherine McNelis's 
four Tower Mag- 
azines, selling more 
than a million copies 
monthly in Wool- 
worth stores, gained 
36 pages, or 12 per 
cent over 1931. Ad- 
vertising revenue rose 
during the year from 
$903,584 to $1,002,- 
467, a gain of $98,- 
883. Modern, directed 
by George T. Dela- 
courte, Jr., sells some 
800,000 magazines 
Catherine McNelis monthly through 

Kress and Kresge 
stores and, elsewhere, at newsstands. Print- 
ing $148,000 more advertising in 1932, 
for a total of $452,381, Modern increased 
revenue 48 per cent and lineage 21 per cent, 
or 49 pages. 

One or two mag- 
azines, like Parents’ 
and Home & Field. 
were able to report 
increases in advertis- 
ing revenue, despite 
reduced volume, ow- 
ing to higher rates. 

Wortny of the 
McNelis - Delacourte 
company is Paul B. 
Hoeber. Mr. Hoeber 
reports that his Amer- 
ican Journal of Sur- 
gery, New York, 
carried 437 advertis- 
ing pages in 1932, an 
increase of 55 over 
1931, of 109 over 
1930, and of 125, George T. Dela- 
186 and 242, respec- courte, Jr. 
tively, over the three previous years. 


Long Voice of Crosley 


WLW, voice of Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati, will soon be ten times as 
powerful and far-reaching as any other 
radio station in America. Its 500,000-watt 
transmitter, orders for the bulk of the 
equipment for which have just been placed 
with RCA-Victor Company, will have a 
normal listening radius of 5,000 miles, and 
may be heard with a good set under good 
conditions anywhere in the world. An 
840-foot, all-steel “vertical radiator” an- 
tenna structure will be built for it at 
Mason, Ohio, 22 miles north of Cincinnati. 
The cost of the entire project, says Powel 
Crosley, Jr., will be about $400,000. 
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Many Firms to Return Western 
Salesmen to Travel by Railroad 


(Continued from page 159) 


N. A. Gladding, first vice-president 
in charge of sales, E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Indianapolis, tells us that 
his company is now employing be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty men in 
the central-western and _ southern 
states, with headquarters at such 
points as Indianapolis, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Atlanta and Memphis. “This 
is about half the number that we have 
representing us in normal times,” Mr. 
Gladding said. “With a fair amount 
of decrease in the expense, we can, in 
due course, put on more men. We 
have no doubt but that hundreds of 
other manufacturers and wholesalers 
will also work along the same line.” 

One important and somewhat un- 
usual slant on the subject of scrip 
books is brought out in a letter from 
T. McDonald, sales manager, Ritter 
Dental Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester. It concerns the tendency 
of a scrip book holder to use more 
mileage than he would use if he had 
to hand out the cold cash every time 
he wanted to make a trip. Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s letter is so interesting and 
so pertinent that we are printing most 
of it: 

“With reference to special rate 
mileage books for salesmen, we are 
certainly happy to note the accomplish- 
ment that has been brought about in 
the western section of our country, 
and we assure you that many of our 
salesmen will now use the railroads, 
whereas heretofore they have been in- 
clined to use their automobiles even 
on long trips. This reduction in rate, 
although not as large as we had hoped 
for, will encourage travel by rail 
rather than by motor and by air. 

“We might report one incident that 
may be worth while, and that is that 
we are having a sales conference here 
at Rochester this month and have 
called in several of our Pacific Coast 
men, all of whom have been instruct- 
ed to use the scrip book to and from 
Chicago. We were encouraged to call 
in a greater number of men because 
of this reduced fare. Some of our 
Pacific Coast men were going to group 
together and come by car as far as 
Chicago. We suggested that they 
come by rail instead; our suggestion 
was prompted by the fact that they 
would save time, for one thing, and 
also that they could travel more cheap- 
ly by rail than they formerly could. 

“We are not in a position at this 
time to state that any change in the 
rates in the East would increase our 


sales activities. However, we do be- 
lieve that many of our staff, who are 
now inclined to travel by car, would 
—if they purchased a mileage book 
for some trip and perhaps did not use 
the entire amount—use up the balance 
on their next trip which they might 
have intended to make by automobile. 
I think this is one phase of the sit- 
uation that the eastern roads should 
consider when a person lays 
out $50 or $75 for a mileage book, 
somehow or other that money seems 
to pass out of existence and one is 
inclined to use the book more freely 
than if he had to reach into his pocket 
each time and take out a $5 or $10 
bill. We are convinced that if the 
eastern roads will adopt the policy of 
the western roads, and thus unify the 
whole country so far as the mileage 
book is concerned, the increased 
travel from merely the angle just men- 
tioned will offset many times over the 
loss which the railroads would sustain 
by the reduction. 

“The most important phase of this 
whole situation, however, seems to us 
to be this—that when the traveling 
salesman is not traveling trains are 
empty and freight is not moving. Al- 
though salesmen traveling at times like 
these do not turn in the orders they 
do in normal times, most of them do 
get some business, and some business 
is better than no business. Salesmen 
are natural optimists, otherwise they 
would not be out hitting the trail and 
trying to sell—and if we can only 
encourage these ambassadors of com- 
merce to travel more, even if the rail- 
roads have to cut their rates in half, 
it certainly would profit them and the 
country as well to encourage this con- 
dition and their trains would be pay- 
ing at least a part of their overhead, 
which is not covered now because of 
limited travel, and, also, the greater 
the number of salesmen who can be 
induced to go back on the road, the 
greater will be their freight tonnage, 
which means a quicker return to pros- 
perity.”” 

C. E. Attwood, vice-president and 
sales manager, Postindex Company, 
Inc., Jamestown, New York, is short, 
but explicit, as to how a general coun- 
try-wide scrip book arrangement 
would create more railroad business 
from his company. Says he: “I can 
definitely state that we will give the 
railroads two to three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of additional business if 
the new 2.7 cents rate can be used by 


myself and our traveling Salesmen 
during 1933, it being understood thy 
this rate is good on all trains.” 

That it would materially benefit th. 
railroads if but one additional Sales. 
man would be put into the field }y 
every house traveling men is pointe; 
out by C. S. Morgan, Helwig & Leitch 
Corporation. 

Mr. Morgan brings up the fact thy 
there are two ways to reduce sellin 
costs: by cutting expenses or by ip. 
creasing volume. Most companies, in. 
cluding his own, are now in a bette 
position to increase volume than to 
attempt to cut expenses further. 
“With a lower rate for railroad travel 
we feel that we could put another 
salesman on the road, which, in turn, 
would give us greater volume. Our 
salesmen do not at present use auto. 
mobiles, but we have given some 
thought to providing them with cars, 
If we get the special mileage books in 
the East as well as the West, I believe 
we would dismiss this thought because 
the railroads would be so much more 
economical.” 

Lee Sherman Cass, sales manager, 
James Hunter Machine Company, 
points out that the western scrip book 
will enable him to have salesmen cover 
more ground on their regular trips. 

“For example,” he writes, “early 
this year we were proposing to send 
our Chicago salesman to the Pacific 
Coast, and to send him by the most 
direct route possible because of the 
high railroad rate. In other words, 
where the job would take him to Oak- 
land, California, we would have him 
buy railroad fare direct to Oakland 
and have him return direct to Chicago. 
However, with the advent of a scrip 
book on February 1, we can so change 
his routing that he will leave Chicago 
via Salt Lake City, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, down the Pacific Coast to 
Oakland. When his work is finished 
there, with the aid of the scrip book 
we can now afford to bring him back 
via Texas and up through the Central 
Southwest, including Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Kansas—which, as you can 
see, represents a rather tremendous 
increase in mileage over what we 
could have afforded to do at the old 
rate. 

“Furthermore, our Chicago sales: 
man must cover the entire Central 
West, as far south as Texas, and with 


the past mileage rate we could not f 


afford to travel him as often as we 
wanted to. However, now that the 
rate is cut nearly in half, we can af- 
ford to send him out at least twice 
as often as we have in the past three 
years. 


book has become available 


i | 


We refer particularly to our 
Chicago salesman because the scrip | 
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West, and we can tell you just exactly 
how it will influence our work in that 
territory in 1933. ; 

“There is another interesting factor 
about the work of our Middle West 
man in that we have been directing 
him to travel as much as possible by 
qutomobile, finding that where we 
own the car and pay for its operation, 
we can get by in a given territory 
more cheaply than we can at the old 
rate on railroads. However, with the 
advent of the scrip book, we can now 
travel him by railroad because it is, we 
think, less expensive and exerts less 
wear and tear on the salesman. 

“Again, in my own particular case, 
as sales executive of the company, it 
is often necessary for me to travel 
relatively long distances to contact spe- 
cial customers, and if scrip books be- 
come available in the East, it will 
enable me personally to do two or 
three times as much traveling as I have 
been able to do in the past two years 
of depressed sales. 

“In the eastern territory where we 
travel salesmen, practically the same 
conditions will obtain as now do with 
our western men. There will not only 
be an increase in the mileage covered, 
but there will be more travel by train 
and less by automobile. Any discus- 
sion with sales executives today, when 
it touches upon railroad fares, finds 
them, in my experience, at least, as 
unanimously feeling that under pres- 
ent-day conditions, railroad mileage 
rates militate as much as _ possible 
against the use of railways for selling 
travel. I believe that a check through 
your own subscribers and your own 
acquaintances who are associated with 
sales will uncover the same experience, 
if it has not already done so.”’ 

The western railroads are going to 
get more business from the American 
Popcorn Company, said to be the 
world’s largest exclusive dealers of 
bulk, package and ear popcorn, be- 
cause of their new scrip books. 

Mr. Howard C. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, speaks for that 
company : 

“We can assure you that we are 
planning on taking advantage of the 


| sctip books which will be available 


}02 railroads operating in the terri- 


tories west of Chicago and St. Louis. 
As we advised you last summer, at 


\the time this matter of scrip books 


was receiving the attention of the 
Transcontinental and Western Asso- 
ciations, we will be able to profitably 
travel our men via train now that these 
scrip books are available. 

“What is being done toward the is- 
suing of a scrip book in the eastern 
part of the United States served by 
the Trunk Line Association and the 


New England Association? As you 
know, this is the part of the country 
where the biggest per cent of our peo- 
ple reside. Naturally this is the part 
where the most popcorn is consumed ; 
however, we have found it necessary 
to materially curtail our traveling in 
the eastern part of the United States 
during the last year, due to the ex- 
cessive cost of train transportation.” 

How much longer will the eastern 
roads remain deaf to such concrete 
expressions proving that their present 
policy is hopelessly handicapping them 
in their efforts to rebuild business? 

In this article we have directed our 
attention principally to the matter of 
the effect scrip books will have on 
passenger business; we again remind 
the roads, however, that salesmen are 
the builders of freight traffic and the 
number of salesmen in the field bears 
a direct relationship to the freight 
volume of the rails. 

More letters will be printed in the 
next issue—and they all tell the 
same story: that of general business 
being hampered by the lack of a scrip 
book in the East, and that of passen- 
ger and freight business lost to the 
roads because of a policy that can be 
called nothing but shortsighted. 


Employ 10,000 to Deliver 


Sears and Ward Catalogs 


The current issue of 24,000,000 
catalogs by Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, Chicago, is being dis- 
tributed, not through the mails, but by 
10,000 men, employed for this pur- 
pose by R. H. Donnelley Corporation. 

Operating 7,512 trucks, the men are 
expected to finish their nation-wide job 
in six weeks, said George W. Overton, 
president of Donnelley. If only one 
catalog were delivered to a home, they 
would contact with one of every five 


’ people in the United States, and almost 


with all of the 29,000,000 families. 

The men were obtained through 
newspaper advertising in large cities 
and suburban towns. 


Clipping Service Widens 
Use of Sales Material 

By analyzing clippings submitted by 
Consolidated Press Clipping Bureaus, 
Chicago, United Drug Company of 
Boston was able, during 1932, to “pro- 
vide our agents with material which 
proved so popular that the use of the 
material increased 160 per cent in 
this period,” writes J. E. Fontaine, ad- 
vertising manager of United Drugs to 
Edwin M. McKinney, sales manager 
of Consolidated. 

In 1932 Consolidated sent to 
United Drug 127,765 clippings. 


e@ aman who 
has had un- 


usual success 
in developing 
retail dealers- 


wants to talk with a 
manufacturer who 
recognizes the 
present-day impor- 
tance of having re- 
tailers prefer to do 
business with him. 


S | suppose the work | wish to do 
might be called Sales Promotion. Per- 
sonally, I'd rather call it “Dealer Develop- 
ment.'’ In most organizations it would tie 
in with the work of the Sales Department. 


But it is quite possible that it would not 
come under any titular head, but would 
simply be doing whatever is necessary to 
help your outlets sell more of your goods 
—and in that way make more money for 
themselves and for you. 


You see, I've been a "'dealer.'' I've sold 
goods from door-to-door, on the road and 
over the counter— 


—and I've been the Advertising 
Manager of one of America's 
largest Department Stores. 


So | know retailing—and the retailer's 
problems. And because this is true your 
retailers will pay more attention to sales 
plans | suggest than they will to those of 
men without this experience. 


—and your advertising dollars will 
accomplish more. 


To my retailing experience I've added 
that of a sales manager and a copy- 
contact man with one of the foremost 
advertising agencies. 


| believe that my future will best be 
served by concentrating all my energies 
on this important phase of business— 
dealer development. For it seems that in 
most Companies what is needed is not 
more dealers but dealers who will sell 
more goods. 


ot Naturally, this is but a sketchy out- 
line of my career and plans. | will be 
glad to supplement it with full details to 
interested Executives. 


Box 365, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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REFERENTIAL RATES: 
vertising agencies makes the charge that some 


One of the largest ad- 


newspapers are offering discounts and using other 
extra inducements to build up their local lineage, with 
the idea that a leadership in local lineage will get them 
the national business at a higher rate. We do not know 
how much justice there is in the charge, but the agency 
must believe the situation is serious, for it asks leading 
newspapers in the important cities if they will permit an 
unbiased record-keeping newspaper organization to send 
traveling auditors into the newspaper's office and audit the 
contracts of local advertisers against the billing of local 
advertising and then turn over to the agency the figure 
showing the actual amount of money invested in each 
paper by local concerns. . . . A change from lineage to 
dollars would mean more as a measuring stick, but either 
way we think that too much attention is paid to com- 
parative figures of this sort. Too many advertisers accept 
the theory that ‘50 million Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” 
We believe that 50 million Frenchmen can be wrong, very 
frequently are wrong. Follow-the-leader shouldn't be as 
popular as it is in advertising. It’s unsafe to assume that 
the other fellow has always made the wisest possible choice. 


™s Ss 


N LIGHTER VEIN: At luncheon the other day the 

sales manager of a big middle west appliance house 

expressed a thought which might well be considered 
by every sales executive who has faced the heart-breaking 
problem of trying to keep a sales force out of the dumps 
during the past year or two. Said he: “I've concluded 
that my men need a change of pace more than anything 
else. I've loaded them down with selling ammunition 
until they're ga-ga with figures, evidence of quality, per- 
formance reports. I’ve made them spend two evenings 
a week and plenty of Saturday afternoons at sales meet- 
ings. I've worked with them in the field until their shoes 
and mine were worn through. Fighting for business has 
been a burdensome, deadly serious job . . Now 
we're going to be different. I'm going to run a two 
months’ contest which is full of fun and nonsense—and 
mystery and suspense and surprise—with booby prizes as 
well as valuable prizes, and promotional material that’s 
bright and light and entertaining. . . . Years ago, when 
I was with another company, we cracked some of our 
stiffest quotas with contests of this kind.” This 


man has hit upon a fundamental of managing a group of 
The fact that they will surely be lulled to sleep 
by a routine which supplies no relief, no change of pace. 
If your organization has grown gray-headed and atrophied 
in the relentless battle of 1932-33, why not try a little 
comedy as a tonic? 


men. 


“8 ELLING” A COMMUNITY: Recently we ;. 
SN «i the annual ceport of the Industrial Cly) 
of St. Louis, one organization which has been doing 
an excellent job in nursing those projects and furthering 
those interests which help to make all types of busines 
in a community more productive and more profitable. Like 
the Dallas plan, the St. Louis activity has been developed 
from the investment point of view. Those who 
made the work possible went into it with a plan, and 
with the realization that it was not a one-year or a two-year 
job, but more than likely a five-year job. Because of this 
point of view the work has become an integral part of $t 
Louis business, and should take on a permanent character 
A market is a changing, mobile unit, and the 
direction of its growth can, to a large extent, be influenced 
and guided to the end that it will progressively tend to 
gather unto itself a greater degree of prosperity for its 
citizens. The very fact that the businessmen of a city 
are engaged in such constructive activity recommends the 
city to the manufacturer who is seeking new markets or 
contemplating expansion of distribution and manufactur. 
ing facilities. 


™s ™s 


AVID AND GOLIATH: The extreme deflation 
which has occurred during the present depression 


and the extraordinary contraction in the total vol- 
ume of credit which has accompanied it have slowly but 
surely resulted in an evolution of a somewhat paradoxical 
character. Ordinarily it is a virtue and an asset for a com- 
pany to be thoroughly solvent; ordinarily it is a sad state 
of affairs to be insolvent. Nevertheless, with most of our 
largest, richest and most solvent industrial corporations able 
to sell only a fraction of their production capacity (and 
that fraction in many cases with little or no profit), the 
smaller companies in quite a few lines of business, as fas 
as they become insolvent, are being reorganized on a basis 
of capitalization which is lower than even present replace: 
ment values. . . . This means, like it or not, that “big 
business” in a number of industries is facing a mew type 
of competition which not only can reduce overhead to : 
minimum, but which can buy everything for current con- 
sumption as cheaply as the biggest company and can star! 
with a capitaliz2tion on its plant, machinery and inventory 
which is often substantially below replacement value. Jus 
how the giant corporations are going successfully to meet 
this new competition of theoretically Lilliputian size is 2 
matter which is currently perplexing the chief executives 


of many sizable corporations 
Bill 


and conversely is encouraging 
the entrepreneur heads of 
many small enterprises. 
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No more 
Bovine BACK THE }epora 


Were abolished the 


restaurant chech room lip 


AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


* ‘Think of it! No more tips to check room attendants 
at our public restaurants. We’ve banned these gratui- 
ties... for once and for all. 

This check room toll-taking has been part and 
parcel of hotel usage for decades past. It has a/ways 
annoyed us. We have felt that it was an imposition 
on our dining room patrons and have continually tried 
to limit it. Now in Statler Hotels it’s over . . . finished. 
Attendants at the check rooms of our public restau- 
rants wil/ not expect...and cannot accept...a tip. 
We know you will approve...and applaud... this reform 
and cooperate with us in making it fully effective. 

These hotels have always tried to smooth the hotel 
patron’s way. They were the frst to bar gratuity- 
soliciting attendants in washrooms, the first to reduce 
news stand and cigar stand prices to street store scales. 
They were the first to introduce most of the features 
of the modern hotel. 

You remember, of course... that it was the Statler 
Hotels that pioneered practically all the conveniences 
and comforts you demand today ...a private bath 
with every room, free radio reception, etc., etc. The 
list of these Statler innovations is long... and is 
constantly being added to, as our spirit of service 


marches on. 
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How Squibb “‘Weeks”’ Doubled 
Business for 3,000 Dealers 


(Continued from page 153) 


rang up 5,032 sales on this drink 
alone. Total sales of Squibb products 
amounted to $5,345. Newspaper ad- 
vertising and store displays were im- 
portant sales building factors. 

Certainly one of the outstanding 
sales of 1932 was that held by the 
eight stores of the Katz Drug Com- 
pany, of Kansas City. This company 
purchased $11,530 worth of Squibb 
merchandise for their special cam- 
paign. In the drive $10,633 worth of 
Squibb products were sold. When J. 
A. Dillon, credit manager of the Kan- 
sas City branch, sent in the check for 
$11,530, he wrote, “I do not know 
whether that establishes a record of 
any kind or not—at least it is a pretty 
sudden turnover of merchandise and 
accounts receivable.” 

A $9,000 quota had been estab- 
lished for this week, for the eight 
stores in Kansas City and adjacent 
towns. Of this quota, 118 per cent 
was attained, seven of the stores ex- 
ceeding the quota set for them. 

Let’s go back, for a moment, and 
look at the records made by several 
drag stores on the occasion of their 
first Squibb Week. City Hall Drug 
Company, of St. Louis, ran a seven- 
day sale, sold $1,556 worth of Squibb 
products, and rang up an increase of 
2,639 per cent over normal business 
based on a year’s average. E. R. Jarvis, 
in the little town of Westfield, New 
Jersey, sold $550 worth of Squibb 
products during his week, an increase 
of 470 per cent over normal. C. K. 
Benjamin, New York City, sold $1,089 
of Squibb merchandise in a ten-day 
sale, and turned in a 2,668 per cent 
increase over normal: James Drug 
Store, of New London, Connecticut, 
ran 342 per cent over normal in seven 
days, selling $1,091 worth of boxes 
labeled “Squibb.” 

Among the outstanding records of 
1932 was $489 in Squibb business by 
Gold & Company, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; $1,221 for the spring sale of 
Crown Drug Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, and $841 for their fall 
Concentration Sale. 

These examples will suffice to show 
what a manufacturer and a retailer can 
accomplish in the way of cashing lat- 
ent demand for goods even during 
years that some consider to have been 
the worst, economically, of this cen- 
tury. 

We have commented before on the 
effect of Squibb Week in creating de- 


mand for the less-well-known mem- 
bers of the Squibb line. The manu- 
facturers point out that a certain 
amount of special pricing of the line 
leaders is inevitable. The more items 


@ 


1932 Bank Debits 


For 262 Cities 

This magazine has com- 
piled an index of business 
activity for the 262 cities 
and all Federal Reserve 
districts based on complete 
1932 bank debits 
pared with the average for 
the years 1926-27-28. A 


copy of the report will be 


com- 


sent to all subscribers who 
request it and enclose a 


stamped return envelope. 
Address 


Statistical Department 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


@ 


in the line a retailer can sell, there- 
fore, the more he can increase his 
profit. 

This was strikingly demonstrated by 
an analysis made by the United States 


Department of Commerce in the Nj, 
tional Drug Store Survey made in y 
Louis. A retailer staged a Squibb Cop. 
centration while the research was bein 
made. The Government analysis w, 
made entirely without the knowledg. 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons. Among othe, 
highly significant facts, it showed thy 
this retailer had sold fifty-two differen: 
Squibb items in one week. Total r. 
tail sales of Squibb products amounted 
to $433, on which the dealer made , 
gross profit of 37.7 per cent. 

If at all possible to do so, one o, 
more meetings of the manager of each 
drug store and his salespeople are held 
before and during Squibb Week. At 
these meetings instructions are given 
on how to increase the unit of sale 
through the suggestion of companion 
items. The customer who asks for 
Squibb shaving cream is reminded of 
razor blades, styptic pencils and after. 
shave lotions. One successful retailer 
insists that his clerks offer ‘‘at least a 
styptic pencil” to every customer who 
buys any other shaving need. 

Dental cream buyers are reminded 
of toothbrushes, antiseptic lotions, den. 
tal lotion, dental floss, etc. Cod liver 
oil customers are reminded of talcum, 
castile soap, or any of several other 
baby needs. 

In other words, in addition to aiding 
the dealer in putting on a successful 
selling event over one week’s time, the 
pr plan is designed from the point 
of view of making the Week a training 
school in which the dealer and his 
clerks are led toward higher standards 
of merchandising and selling. Not 
only are they told what to do, but they 
are helped in Jearning to do it. The 
benefits of a Concentration Sale, then, 
extend far beyond the returns it brings 
in direct sales and profits over the 
period in which it is operated. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of na- 
tional advertising are failing to pro- 
duce business in the volume which 
they should, due solely to the fact 
that the companies doing the advertis- 
ing are weak on merchandising. They 
have not paid enough attention to the 
dealer. They have not given him a 
local sales and advertising plan, or 
shown him what is necessary in the 
way of point-of-sale advertising and 
identification to cash the true demand 
which the national promotion has 
aroused. In some instances the plan 
has been supplied, but the manufac- 
turer has fallen down in helping the 
dealer make the execution of it prac- 
tical. The manufacturer must do part 
of the work. 

There’s many a valuable hint in 
Squibb’s experience for any company 
that is selling its line through retail 
channels. Make use of them. 
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These most valuable booklets of the 
month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make 2 separate request for 
each one on their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Radio 

The Fourth Study of Radio Network 
Popularity: a “must” reference volume 
for all marketing executives who have any 
present interest in radio advertising trends. 
It is the fourth annual check-up of the 
trends among Columbia stations and their 
competitors in the N. B. C. Red and Blue 
networks, made by Price, Waterhouse & 
Company, ‘with all the safeguards that or- 
ganization could set up to insure unbiased 
and cross-sectional returns. To telephone 
homes in 80 cities, in quantities pro-rated 
to population, 212,000 double-postcard 
questionnaires were mailed. The 38,369 
returns gave an amazing variety of com- 
parisons, on two basic questions: (1) 
What station do you listen to most? and 
(2) What other station or stations do you 
listen to regularly? The simplest sum-up 
of the audit—amplified in several pages of 
intricate details for those interested—is 
“CBS up, Red up, Blue down.” Specific 
information is given on some of the key 
stations, WLW, WABC, WCAU, KMOX, 
WCCO, etc. An interesting small point 
in the maze of information is that although 
the network stations represented only 29 
per cent of all the 414 different stations 
mentioned in the returns, the said network 
stations received 86 per cent of all the 
votes, as compared with independent sta- 
tions. Another point for which all radio 
interests will give due thanks is an in- 
crease in the number of returns, compared 
with the three previous audits. Since the 
questions are the same and no inducements 
were offered for replies, the interpretation 
of the rising tide of answers is, naturally 
enough, a rising interest in radio. Both 
NBC and the independents will no doubt 
have plenty to say in rebuttal, but in the 
meantime we suggest a quick inquiry for 
the study if you are not already on the list 
of executives who have received copies. 


Forward into 1933, being the record of 
NBC in 1932, is off the press the same 
week as the above study, differing from 
the Columbia argument largely in that it 
presents generalities while CBS relies upon 
Statistics for its case. Stars of 1932; 
President, Cabinet and governmental broad- 
casts over NBC showing the utilization of 
ether waves by the nation’s political lead- 
ers; new developments in the technique 
of broadcasting contributing to greatly im- 
proved reception; analysis of programs, 
educational and international broadcasts; 
and a brief discussion of broadcast adver- 
tising, citing largest advertisers and amounts 
spent, constitute most important chapters. 
In conclusion is a highly interesting calen- 
dar of outstanding broadcasts of 1932, 
showing the far-flung national and inter- 
national activities of NBC in bringing be- 
fore its microphones the leading figures 
and the most important news events and 


commentators of the world. This section 
is most impressive, indicating not only the 
high standard set for general NBC pro- 
grams, but also the tremendous linking up 
of world activities and the American home 
through the personal touch of direct radio 
reception. A limited number of these 
books is available, following a general 
mailing, on a first-come-first served basis. 


Markets 


Mass Plan Advertising is a highly con- 
densed analysis of the number of pieces 
required and the cost involved in distribut- 
ing samples or literature on a national, 
state, city or town scale. Prepared by the 
Advertising Distributors of America, an 
association of distributing firms throughout 
the country banded together for unified 
standards of conduct and service, this book- 
let deserves the attention of marketing 
executives generally. Sampling campaigns 
have been responsible for many outstanding 
successes in all lines, and need no explana- 
tion. The services of this organization, 
however, are now available to provide ad- 
vertisers and agencies with continually re- 
vised lists of distribution coverage require- 
ments, and with all phases of distribution 
service. This booklet gives the number of 
pieces of sample or advertising material 
required, with costs for three types of serv- 
ice, in the important cities and towns of 
all 48 states. As an indication, in Penn- 
sylvania, 342 cities and towns can be cov- 
ered with 1,168,575 pieces of literature 
for $5,381. On a campaign involving so- 
called “ring and wait” service, where the 
distributor leaves the sample only when the 
householder answers the door, the cost 
would come to around $14,000—with a 
smaller number of pieces, say 880,000. 
Time of year affects number of samples re- 
ceived, and costs vary, of course, when more 
or less bulky items are involved in the 
distribution. All these factors are calcu- 
lated by the association, and are available 
as part of the service given, on distribution 
involving smaller or larger markets. 
Offering a service which eliminates the 
costs of compiling and maintaining mail- 
ing lists, and the elimination of waste cir- 
culation, the association guarantees a 
uniform type of distribution throughout 
the country. Copies of the booklet are 
available to all interested executives. 


Sales Stimulators 


Moviescope: Believe it or not, instances 
are on record of boys sandpapering holes 
in otherwise serviceable shoes in order to 
get a new pair AND one of those fas- 
cinating thumb-powered movie booklets 
known to the trade as ‘‘moviescopes.” 
Hook that appeal up to your product, be 
it breakfast food or automobiles, and you 
enlist an army of youngsters—and oldsters 
—in your service. Fisher Body, one of 
the first to use moviescopes on a large 
scale, distributed thousands at the recent 
automobile shows, picturing various ad- 
vantages of their new no-draft venti\ation. 
Others who have made much of the book- 
lets, with varying merchandising ideas 
back of each distribution, include the Thom 
McAn Shoe Stores, General Motors, Dodge 
Motors, newspapers for both advertising 
and circulation plans, including Scripps- 
Howard and the New York Mirror. In- 
vading the field of the portable salesfilm, 
even, hte moviescope is being used to 
give active demonstrations of equipment 
or products where samples are not readily 
portable. Possibilities seem to be bound- 
less. Sample moviescopes will be sent on 
request to sales and advertising executives 
interested, 


Thanks—I've wanted 
a Penc-L-Knife ever 
since | saw Chase Co's 
salesman with one. 


Here's your pre- 
mium for making 
your sales quota 


ERE'S a 
smart little 
sales build- 

er to give your 

valued custom- 
ers —or to use 
as premiums in 
sales contests— 
the new PENC- 


Men definitely like the 
KNIFE. It puts a handy knife right 
in their vest pocket where it should 
be. What with the combination of a 
handy knife, a nail file and a pencil 
that turns the lead both in and out, 
the PENC-L-KNIFE is sure to lead a 
strenuous, useful life. 
And it's beautiful to behold! It is 
made of the same material as today's 
well-advertised ‘'‘life-time'' pens and 
pencils—in all the colors available to 
please any man. 
If you would like a PENC-L-KNIFE 
for your personal use, send us $2.00 
and we'll rush one to you, with your 
name imprinted on the barrel free. 
For your company's use, write us on 
your letterhead and we'll send you 
full information, samples and quan- 
tity prices. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
Little Valley, N. Y.—U. S. A. 


Custom Tailored 
Business Suits 


We serve a distin- 
guished clientele, 
which includes 
some of the lead- 
ing sales and busi- 
ness executives. 


We produce the 
finest hand _tail- 
ored, individually 
made garments at 


Sensible 
1933 Prices 


Shotland 
& Shotland 


Men’s Tailors 


15 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y, 
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“Endless Chain” Selling— 
Is It Doomed? 


(Continued from page 155) 


earnings to inquirers. Prospen, of 
New Orleans, mentioned before, asks, 
‘Would you like to make $500 or 
more, or even any part of it, by work- 
ing only a few hours?” Then they 
state, among the “rules,” that no pur- 
chasers or agent shall be paid any com- 
missions exceeding $40,000. 

Mutual Prosperity Plan of Detroit 
(bridge sets at $5) is more generous, 
raising the limit to $100,000. The 
catch is that “Mutual Prosperity re- 
serves the right not to accept or pay 
commissions in respect of any order 
received by them after December 31, 
1933." Pierce & Company, 19 East 
17th Street, New York, sets no limit 
on the amount of commissions which 
can be earned, but protects its uncer- 
tain future by the specification that 
‘the cumulative commission _ plan 
ceases to be effective with respect to 
the holder of any registered number 
it the expiration of one year from the 
date of issuance of that number.’’ This 
ompany, selling $1 billfolds, claims 
to have sold 25,000 since October 1 
ind to have paid out $12,500 in com- 
missions. 

The most amusing variation of the 
endless chain idea we have run across 
is one reported by the Chicago Tribune. 
Harrison’s Food Fountains, Inc. 
(‘Heart-o-Orange”’), of Chicago, are 
promoting a tie-up between orange 
juice and World’s Fair tickets. For 
$1.50 the purchaser gets a ticket good 
for 20 orange drinks and admission 
to the Fair. He then sells three more 
of these tickets, on which he gets no 
commission, but if each of the three 
purchasers sells three, he gets 25 cents 
apiece, and so on. Any purchaser can 
start a new chain on which he will 
draw commissions after he has sold his 
illotted three tickets. 

Says the Tribune: ‘With only one 
chain working, more than 20,000,000 
persons would have purchased tickets 
at the consummation of the fifteenth 
link, and each would have 20 orange 
drinks coming. If the scheme worked 
out with 20 or more unbroken chains, 
the entire population of the globe 
would have admission tickets by the 
time of the opening of the Fair in 
June and all the water of the great 
lakes and the seven seas would have to 
be diverted to Chicago to make their 
orange juice.’ This would not please 
Wisconsin and the other lake states, 
nor the Supreme Court.” 

Prosperity Sales Plan Corporation, 
generally thought to be the largest of 
all the chain operators, is said to have 
sold 37,000 fountain pens at $3 each 


during the last two months. This same 
company, incidentally, is well enough 
heeled financially so that it will under- 
take a legal fight if a citation is issued 
against it. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, while in sym- 
pathy with anyone who has the cour- 
age of his convictions and is willing 
to spend good shekels defending him- | 
self, wouldn’t pay a lead nickel for | 
their chances of coming through vic- | 
torious. 


The Plan That Rescued 


1,600 Lame Duck Accounts 
(Continued from page 163) 

It was found in some instances that | 
it was difficult to reach consumers in 
small towns with national magazine 
advertising, and for this coverage local 
newspaper space was used. Many of 
these minor changes were brought 
about entirely from this research job, 
which made it necessary to account to 
each salesman for dollar value for 
the advertising expenditure charged 
against his account. 

The study has given this manufactur- | 
er a basis for further manipulations in 
the future. It is to be continued with | 
figures available at the end of each 
six-month period, which should bring 
about a greater degree of efficiency in 
this sales department. | 
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CA Delightful Hotel 
Experience CAwaits 
You in Boston.. at 


Commonwealth Avenue at 
Kenmore Square. Subway 
entrance at Door. 


We pride ourselves upon the service and 


conveniences offered our guests. . You will 
delight in the quiet luxury. 400 outside 
rooms with shower and tub . . . circulating 
ice water. Cozy Coffee Room or 
Empire Dining Room. Free Parking 
for your car. . . . Centrally located—handy 
to all parts of Boston. 
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Let us send you a booklet 


“HISTORICAL BOSTON” 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES BUILDER AND TEAM WORKER NOW 
AVAILABLE — A man who has served success- 
fully for the past eight years, (through four 
changes of management!) as sales and advertising 
manager of one of the best known companies in 
America, is seeking a connection where stability 
of management will allow a permanent future. 
He is thirty-nine years old, happily married and 
blends Scotch conservatism with American en- 
thusiasm. His business experience of fourteen years 
covers sales and advertising executive work with 
companies selling the department store, hardware 
and jewelry trades. He is highly recommended 
by all former employers. Title and salary are sec- 
ondary but he prefers a moderate salary with 
some commission arrangement on increased sales 
over a given amount. Address Box 362, SALes 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


NEW YORK SALES—ARE YOU GETTING 
satisfactory results from this market? Man avail- 
able, 39 years old, sales and management experi- 
ence 15 years in New York. Trained in elec- 
trical and building material field as district and 
sales manager. Compensation based on results 
produced. Box 363, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED BY 
high-grade specialty organization, doing national 
business, desires executive sales position offerin 
greater opportunities. Is familiar with territoria 
conditions in the United States and Canada. Capa- 


ble of planning sales campaigns and oe a 
productive selling organization as well as handling 
advertising. Prefers position with manufacturer ot 
mechanical products which requires real sales abil- 
ity. Box 364, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce: 
ment is invited. Ihe undersigned provides a tor 
ougnly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries att 
negotiated conndenuaiiy for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established cwenty- 
three years. Send only name and address for details. 
7. Inc., 118 Delward Building, Buf 


falo, N 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 co $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spt 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program ca able of national ¢ 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 yeafs 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cai 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co 
Jemes C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


